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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 

This investigation was concerned with the development of materials 
for the teaching of typewriting at the fifth-grade level, and with the 
possible integration of typewriting ability in the written activities 
of the language arts area of the fifth-grade curriculum. 

NATfRE OF THE PROBLEM 

The idea of teaching typewriting in elementary schools is not new. 

As early as 1916, the typewriter was used experimentally with students 
in elementary schools.^ In 1929-1930, a two-year experiment involving 

typewriting in elementary schools was conducted in eight cities through- 
2 

out the United States. 

Recently there has been renewed interest in the use of the type¬ 
writer by elementary school students. Two leading typewriter manufac¬ 
turers have financed studies conducted by major universities within the 
past four years. Most of these studies have been concerned with deter¬ 
mining whether or not students in grades one through six could master 
the operation of the typewriter. Some attempts have been made to measure 
the gain or loss of typists in certain subject areas, but no study has 

^George E. Freeland, "A Year'.s ■Study of the Daily Learning of Six 
Children," Pedigogial Seminary , XICV'III (June, 1921), 9/-115. 

^Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, An Experimental Study of the 
Educa tional Influ e nces or the Typewriter in the Elementary School 
Classroom (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932), 1-214. 
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yet dealt with the use of instructional materials designed especially 
for the grade in which typevrriting was being offered in the elementary 
school. No study has concentrated upon the directed use of the type¬ 
writer as a tool of written comiuur.ication. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to develop instructional materials 
for use in teaching touch typewriting to fifth-grade students and to 
direct the use of typewriting skill in accomplishing some of the written 
communication activities of the language arts area of study. 

To accomplish the purpose of this study, answers were sought to the 
following questions: 

1. Can instructional materials appropriate for use on the fifth- 
grade level be prepared wherein accepted practices in typewriting 
methodology and fifth-grade vocabulary and language arts skills may be 
brought together? 

2. Can the fifth-grade teacher successfully teach touch type¬ 
writing without special training in typewriting methodology? 

3. Can fifth-grade students be guided toward the utilization of 
the typewriter as a basic tool of written communication and, if so, in 
what ways may typewriting skill be so used? 

4. Can typewriting be Included in the present fifth-grade curricu¬ 
lum without the serious impairment of current offerings? 

5. Will the learning of typewriting at the fifth-grade level affect 
the general educational development, the handwriting speed and quality. 
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the spelling proficiency, and the quantity and quality of vnrltten work 
of students? 

Other related questions were considered in the various phases of 
the study. 

IMPORTAKCE OF THE STUDY 

Previous research has shown that elementary school students can 
learn to operate the typewriter at speeds of double or more than their 
longhand writing ability. Tne growth of typewriting for personal use 
in junior and senior high schools has Indicated an Increased interest 
in the typewriter as an Instrument for creative writing. The body of 
knowledge to be mastered in school continues to increase, but at the 
same time criticism of the schools for not teaching the so-called 
"basics" continues to mount. If students can be taught to write as 
creatively and faster on the typewriter than in longhand, the time 
saved could be devoted to studying other subjects. 

It is believed that the study reported here will have implications 
for all those concerned with the education of children. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The instructional materials prepared for use in the experimental 
part of this study were designed to train fifth-grade students to 
operate the typewriter by touch control with speed, accuracy, and ease. 
ITie degree of skill desired was only that which would enable students 
to accomplish some of the written activities of the language arts area. 
No attempt was made to achieve vocational proficiency. 
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The experimental part of the study was limited to students in three 
fifth-grade classes located In three schools. Teachers participating in 
the. experimental part of the study were all rated above average by the 
school administrators concerned. 

Manual portable typev.-riters were used in the study. No special 
furniture and equipment, other than typewriters, were used. 

METHODS USED FOR THE STUDY 

Library research was used in the development of instructional 
materials. Surveys of the literature were made to determine accepted 
practices in typewriting methodology and in vocabulary usage and desir¬ 
able practices and standards in the fifth grade language arts program. 

The matched-pair grouping of students was used in order to measure 
the results of the experimental use of the typewriter. Experimental 
and control students were matched on seven bases. Although experimental 
students came from three fifth-grade classes and control students came 
from six fifth-grade classes, for the purpose of reporting the study 
they are treated as only two classes, an experimental group and a 
control group. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

This report of the study is organized in the following manner. 

An introduction to the study is given in Chapter I. A review of 
research related to the present study is given in Chapter II. Methods 
and materials used in the preparation of the instructional materials 
nre described in Chapter III. The procedures followed and the scholastic 
setting for the experimental part of the study are given in Cliapter IV. 
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The experimental use of the typewriter in the classroom is described in 
Chapter V. The findings resulting from the study are given in Chapter 
VI. A summary of the findings, conclusions drawn, and recommendations 
are, given in Chapter VII.’ 

A bibliography of pertinent reference materials follows the text 
of the study. A copy of the instructional materials and the explanatory 
notes for teachers are given in Appendix A. Four photographs illustrating 
the use of physical facilities in the classrooms are given in Appendix E,. 
Samples of various types of work accomplished by students on the type¬ 
writer are given in Appendix C. Special word lists, tests, and evalua¬ 
tion forms used in the study are given in Appendix D. Three tables 
depicting the detailed statistical treatment of the data which resulted 
from the study are given in Appendix E. 



CF^TER II 

RELATED RESEARCH 

A review of literature pertaining to the teaching of typewriting 
in elementary schools reveals no attempt to prepare instructional 
materials especially designed for elementary school students. Although 
there have been a number of reported research studies (see Bibliography), 
only three appear to be of such a character to require reporting as part 
of this study. 

Each of these three studies was sponsored by typew-rlter manufac¬ 
turers and supervised by staff members of institutions of higher 
learning. While the basic pattern of matched pairs of students was 
used in each of the studies, the methodology employed, the instructional 
materials used, and the results reported vary. Those parts of each of 
these studies pertinent to the present study are reported in the follow¬ 
ing discussions. 


THE WOOD-FREEMAN STUDY 

During the period 1929-1931, Wood and Freeman^ conducted a study 
in 51 schools located in twelve cities in eight states. The purpose 
of the study was to measure the educational influence of the typewriter 
in the elementary school program. Students in grades kindergarten 

^Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, An Experimental Studv of the 
IkU icational Influences of the Tvoewriter in the Elementary School 
Classroom (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932), 1-214. 
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through six were used, being paired with similar students for control 
purposes. Portable typewriters were available in each experimental 
classroom, and all students were given an opportunity to type each 
week. No attempt was made to teach touch typing, and little emphasis 
was placed on speed or control. Students were permitted to "hunt and 
peck" (the system in which the typist visually locates a key and then 
types It w'lth any finger) and use one or as many fingers as they desired. 
The regular classroom teacher was in charge of the typing program; in 
many cases the teacher had not studied typing. Careful measurement 
of both the experimental and control students was accomplished at the 
beginning and at the end of the experimental use of the typewriters. 

During the first year in which typewriters were used, students 
achieved typing speeds approximating their handwriting speeds with 
errors ranging from three to six per cent. The speeds obtained during 
the second year advanced little beyond those of the first year. Hand¬ 
writing quality and speed gained by the experimental and control stu¬ 
dents were so nearly equal that the researchers concluded that type- 
VTTitlng had no adverse effect on handwriting. In the area of crea.tive 
writing, the study showed that typing had a positive effect with regard 
to the quantity of original work produced. The most significant gain 
of the experimental students was in the area of spelling improvement, 
and small, less significant, gains were reported in the areas of 
geography, word meaning, language usage, paragraph meaning, and 
arithmetic computation. 

The study was sponsored by the Typewriter Educational Research 
Bureau and was conducted by staff members of Columbia University. 
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THE UK1\T3.SITY OF NORTH DAKOTA STUDY 

.In the summer of 1958 the University of North Dakota conducted a 

study In typewriting with 24 students W’ho had just completed the third 
2 

or fourth grades. The purposes of the study were (1) to determine 
whether or not youngsters at this age level could learn to typewrite 
by touch and (2) to ascertain the extent to which typewriting could be 
used as an instrument to promote the learning process. The class was 
conducted in two 25-minute periods each day for eight weeks. Instruc¬ 
tion was given by Dr. John Rowe, regarded as a leading authority on 
typewriting methodology. Instructional materials were adapted from a 
high school typing textbook of which Dr. Rowe is co-author. 

This study established that students about to enter fourth and 
fifth grades could master touch typing. At the end of the study, 
speeds ranging from 24 to 80 gross- words a mlrute on practiced material 
had been achieved. Errors averaged 1.777" for all students on timed 
writings, but one-third of the students typed for one minute without 
errors. 

Findings in other areas sho-wed that the average typing speed of 
students was 42 words per minute as compared with the average hand- 
VN-riting speed of 11.6 ’words per minute. During the eight weeks of the 
study, vocabulary development of students increased seven months and 
reading comprehension increased four months. 

2 .. 

John L. Rowe, "An experiment in Teaching Por.tnble Electric Type- 
vxiting to Tliird and Fourth Grade Students," The College of Education 
Record (Grand Forks: The University of North Dakota, 1958), 
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Tills study was financed by the Sralth-Corona Typewriter Company 
and It wa^ widely publicized throughout the United States. Electric 
portable typewnriters (actually portable typewriters with electrified 
keyboards and manual operative parts) were used in the study. 

THE ROYAL MCBEE STUDY j 

I 

Financed by the Royal McBee Corporation, this study was begun in 

3 

the 1958-1959 acade-mic year. It was conducted at Boston University, 
Columbia University, and the University of Illinois. Each institution 
pursued its own independently developed research plan, but each had 
the common purpose of studying the influence of the manual portable 
typewriter on the educational development of elementary school children 
in basic areas of the school curriculum. 

The study at Columbia University was conducted in one fifth-grade 
class. Students in the class were matched with control students from 
two other fifth-grade classes in the same school. Typewriters were 
available for each student. Instruction was given in two 20-minute 
periods daily for five weeks and thereafter for one 20-minute period 
for nine weeks. A high school typing textbook was used, and the 
instructor was a high school typing teacher. The study co%'ered one 
semester, from February until June. .After 31 2/3 hours of formal 
instruction students had achieved typing speeds ranging from 20 to 80 
gross words a minute on practiced material during tests of one minute 
duration. An average of two errors per student was made in typing, 

3 

Albert L. Ayars, Tlie Manual Portable T’oewriter ns an Instructional 
Too l in the Elementary Sc'aool Classroom , A Composite Report (Port 
Chester, N. Y.: Royal McBee Corporation, 1960). 
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Students were able to type at rates which exceeded their handwriting 
rates and, in most cases, typing rates were approximately two to three 
times their handwriting rates. Longer and more comprehensive reports 
in subjects such as English and social studies were produced by the 
experimental students. This study produced no evidence that the use 
of the typevrriter had any statistically significant effect upon the 
achievement of students in the language arts area. 

The Boston University study was conducted in three public school 
systems. Fourteen fourth- and fifth-grade experimental classes were 
used and students were matched with control students from similar 
classes within 'the school systems. Most of the 14 classrooms had a 
ratio of one typewriter to three students. Only three of the experi¬ 
mental teachers had experience with touch typewriting. High school 
typing textbooks were used, and instruction was given for two 20- 
minute periods dally for six weeks. The director of this study 
reports^ that the average child matched his handwriting rate only 
toward the end of the year and that few of the students had any 
facility on the keyboard at the end of the formal practice lessons. 
Most of the students learned to tyT^e through "hunt and peck". While 
this study shared the common objective concerned with the effect of 
typewriting on school achievement, the director reported that it 
actually was the effect of the experience of learning to typewrite 
on school achievement. The experimental students registered slightly 
greater gains in most subjects than did the control students at the 

4 

Letter from Dr. Donald D. Durrell, Professor of Education, 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, January 26, 1960. 
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fifth grade level, but losses of achievement were noted at the fourth 
grade level. Neither gains nor losses were statistically significant. 

The University of Illinois study was conducted in three schools in 
one fourth-grade class and two fifth-grade classes. No attempt was 
made to match experimental students with control students. Rather, 
measurements were taken of the entire class of experimental students 
and an entire class of control students, and the classes were studied 
as classes. The formal typewriting instruction was given by the 
regular classroom teachers, none of whom were experienced in touch 
typing. At the end of 18 weeks, students in the three classes had 
achieved an average speed of 18 gross words a minute on practiced 
material. This study was planned to extend over three school years. 

It was concluded in June, 1961, Data showing final results of the 
study are not yet available. 

In each of these three studies, special furniture was used in 
the elementary school classroom. In two of the studies the regular 
classroom teacher provided instruction in typewriting. Only in one 
study was touch typing taught with emphasis on speed and control. 

In addition to the three major studies reviewed here, there have 
been numerous attempts to introduce typewriting in the elementary 
school, Hutchings^ reported in 1950 that a survey of all states 
revealed that 80 schools in 20 different states had taught typewriting 
in elementary schools under varying conditions. The survey indicated 

^tkibel .M. Tiutchings, "A Study of Typewriting as Offered in 
Elementary Schools" (unpublished Master's thesis. Northwestern 
University, Cnicago, 1950). 
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that such special uses of the typewriter as machines equipped with 
large type for partially seeing students had been particularly successful 

SUMMARY 

Characteristics of the studies reported here which are pertinent 
to the present study may be summarized as follows: (1) Ko instructional 
maferi&ls specifically designed for elementary school students have been 
used in any attempt to Introduce typewriting in the elementary school. 

(2) Most attempts have utilized the matched pairing of students in 
order to establish control. (3) Efforts to.teach elementary school 
students to ty^pewrite have not always used touch typing techniques; 
when touch typing has been taught, however, a useful typing ability 
has resulted. (A) Elementary school teachers without experience in 
touch typing have often been used in providing typing instruction, but 
they have not achieved an appreciable facility. (5) While all studies 
reviewed sought to measure the influence of the typewriter on the 
academic achievement of elementary school students, little effort has 
been made to integrate typewriting ability with established subjects. 

(6) Fourth-grade students have not mastered typing as successfully as 
have fifth-grade students. 



CHAPTER III 


PREPARATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

In preparing instructional materials for teaching typewriting at 
the fifth-grade level, two separate areas had to be considered. First, 
any instructional materials prepared must follow accepted typewriting 
methodology. Philosophical and psychological approaches to the teach¬ 
ing of typewriting had to be adapted to the needs of the elementary 
school students who were to be used in the experimental part of the 
stEdy. Second, it was essential that the Instructional materials 
use a vocabulary with v.hlch elementary school students were familiar. 

It was equally essential that the instructional materials incorporate 
knowledges normally learned in the fifth grade in those areas to be 
covered in typewriting. 

The instructional materials prepared were grouped into four units. 
Each unit is discussed,in this chapter, and a copy of each unit is 
included in Appendix A. Accompanying each unit was a set of instruc¬ 
tions for teachers. These Instructions also appear in Appendix A. 

UNIT I: LEARNING TO TYPE 

The purpose of this unit was to teach the touch control of the 
typewriter keyboard. This Involves the use of all fingers by the 
typist without looking for the keys before striking them. 

'The first step in preparing the unit involved determining the 
method to be used in introducing the keyboard. Several plans have 
been used in typewriting textbooks to teach the keyboard. The "key-banks" 
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plan, in which the home row of keys (the second row up from the bottom 
which the typist uses as a home base from which to reach all other 
keys) is presented first, followed by the entire third row of keys, 
followed by the bottom row of keys, was one of the early methods of 
presenting the keyboard. The major difficulty encountered with this 
plan was the problem of providing early word and sentence materials. 

The "first-finger-first" plan, in which all letters typed by the index 
finger are learned first, followed by all letters typed by the second 
finger, and so on until all letters are taught, has been used widely. 
Students trained under this plan, however, have been found to make 
numerous errors of the same-finger-alternate-hand type, such as striking 
the letter 1 (properly typed by the second finger of the right hand) for 
the letter e (properly typed by the second finger of the left hand). 
Kusson and Wanous^ discuss these plans quite fully and then present 
the "skip-around" plan in which the home row keys are taught first and 
then other keys presented vertically from one or another of the home 
row keys. 

The "skip-around" plan consists of two main steps. First, the home 
row keys are taught, usually the first day. Sufficient drill is provided 
to give the beginning typist a feeling of security in establishing a 
home base from which to work. Next, all new keys following the home 
row are presented with the order of presentation being- determined by 
(a) some left- and some right-hand strokes presented together, fb) some 

^Allien R. Russon and S. J. Wanous, 

Ten chino Typewriting (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 

l‘»60), pp. 173-190. 
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easy reaches and some not-so-easy reaches presented together, (c) some 
first- and some second-finger keys presented together and some third- and 
some fourth-finger keys presented together, and (d) some upward reaches 
and some downward reaches presented together. 

Tne "skip-around" plan of presenting the keyboard usually involves 
the introduction of two to four new letters each day after the home row 
is presented. However, most typewriting textbooks are designed to be 
taught in periods ranging from 40 minutes to one hour per lesson. Because 
of the success in mastering typing reported in the University of North 
Dakota and Columbia University studies, it was decided to follow their 
plan of devoting approximately 25 minutes to each lesson. Accordingly, 
the instructional materials were designed to include the presentation 
of only one new letter in each lesson. 

The second step in preparing the unit involved determining the 
order in which new letters would be introduced after the home-row keys 
had been taught. As a preliminary to this decision, a survey of seven 
typewriting’textbooks^ was made to determine the sequence in which new 
keys were presented. No discernible pattern was found in the seven 
textbooks. One book presents the letter h im.iiedlately following the 


2 

Fred S. Cook et nl .. Junior High Typing (New York: McGraw-Hill 
I'.ook Company, Inc., 1959); D. D. Lessenberry, T. James Crawford, and 
l.itwrence W. Erickson, 20th Century Typewriting (7th ed. ; Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 1957); D. D. Lessenberry and S. J. 
Wanous, College TvnewTiting (6th ed. ; Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1959); Alan C. Lloyd et al. , Grecg Typewriting for Colleges 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957); Roger.H. Nelson, 
Ai-cele rated Typing (Salt Lake City: Business Education Publishers, 

Inc'., 1959); Charles G. Reigner, Rowe Collece Typing (2d ed.; Baltimore: 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 1959); and S. J. Wanous, Personal Typewriting 
(Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 1959). 
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home-row keys; one book presents the letters and u inmedi^ely 

following the home-row keys; one book presents the letters e, r, t, 
and ^ immediately following the home-row keys; the other four^'books skip 
around from left-hand keys to right-hand keys and from the row above 
home row to the row below home row. No author gives any reason for the 
sequence of presentation used In the seven textbooks. / 

Since the survey of standard typewriting textbooks indicated that 
no particular sequence need be followed in presenting new letter keys, 
consideration was given to the source of material from which drill words 
would be taken for use in the instructional materials. In 1951, James 
A. Fitzgerald published his basic vocabulary list containing 2,650 words 
which, with their repetitions, comprise approximately 95% of the writing 
vocabulary of normal individuals (both children and adults).^ In 
addition to this list of commonly used words, Fitzgerald also provided 
a list of the 222 words most frequently misspelled by elementary school 
children. Each word in the list is coded to show the grade in which it 
Is considered a problem. From the list of 222 spelling boners (the term 
used to indicate words frequently misspelled by elementary school 
students), the 100 words most often misspelled by fifth-grade students 
were extracted. This resulting list of 100 words was analyzed to 
determine (1) the letters needed to type each word, (2) the number of 
l(‘tters in each word, and (3) whether the word could be typed with only 
the left hand, or only the right hand, or with both hands. The frequency 
of each letter of the alphabet, grouped by vowels and consonants, was 

^Jaraes A. Fitzgerald, A Baste Life Sp e lling Vocabulary (Milwaukee: 
i’lie Bruce Publishing Company, 1951). 
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noted for all of the 100 words. After eliminating those letters v;hlch 
appear on the home-row keys of the typewriter (a, _s, d, f, _i, k, and JL), 
the frequency of use of each letter was used as the determining basis 
for introducing each new letter of the keyboard. For example, the 
letter e appeared more frequently than any other letter in the 100 words; 
e was therefore presented in Lesson 2 immediately following the home- 
row letters. 

Kot every letter after the home-row letters was introduced in its 
exact frequency order. Some letters were delayed one lesson in order to 
distribute evenly the new letters from left hand to right hand. An 
example of this appears in Lessons 4 and 5. Lesson 3 introduced the 
letter o which is typed with the right hand. The letter with the next 
highest frequency was 1, but this Is also typed with the right hand. 
Following i in the frequency list was the letter r. The letter r is 
typed with the left hand. In order to achieve a balance between left- 
hand and right hand letters, the o was introduced in Lesson 3 (right hand), 
the r (left hand) was Introduced in Lesson 4, and the ^ (right hand) was 
introduced in Lesson 5. • 

The third step in preparing instructional materials for Unit I 
consisted of organizing lines of drill which would automatize the touch 
control of the typewriter keyboard. Since five of the seven textbooks 
reviewed utilized drill consisting of three-strokes-and-one-space in 
the first section of the early lessons, it was decided to follow that 
pattern. 

Rinsland's study of the vocabulary of elementary school children is 
the most recently published list of words regarded as basic to all 
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grades of the elementary school.^ The list contains the 14,571 words 
most frequently used by students In grades one through eight. Each 
word in the alphabetical list is coded to indicate its frequency of 
use for each grade. The 500 words most-common to the fifth grade 
vocabulary were extracted. These 500 words were analyzed and divided 
into lists of two-, three-, four-, five-, and six-letter words and 
words of more than six letters. Each list was then arranged into three 
groups: those which could be typed with only the left hand, those which 
could be typed with only the right hand, and those which required the 
use of both hands for typing. The 500 words most common to the fifth 
grade vocabulary thus arranged were used in preparing the drill exercises 
essential to each typewriting lesson. 

After the sequence for introducing each letter was determined, 
separate cards were prepared for each lesson to be developed. At the 
top of the card all letters previously learned plus the letter being 
Introduced in the current lesson were typed. On the card were listed 
two groups of words. The two groups were (1) all words from the 
Fitzgerald list of 100 spelling boners which could be typed with the 
letters available and (2) all the words from the Rinsland list of 500 
words most common to the fifth grade wnich could be typed with the 
letters available. Both lists of words were grouped according to the 
number of letters in each word and also according to how they are 
properly ifyped (left hand only, right hand only, or both hands). The 

^Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School 
Children (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945). 
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words used In each lesson for drill in both lines of words and in 
phrases and sentences were taken from these two groups of words. 

Not every word used in drill materials in the lessons of this unit 
come from either the Fitzgerald or Rinsland lists described atove. At 
times, in order to provide two or three lines of drill words requiring 
the use of the new letter introduced in a particular lesson, it was 
necessary to use words listed in the Rinsland study as common to the 
third- or fourth-grade vocabularies. 

The 500 words from the Rinsland list were used in one other way 
In preparing the Instructional materials. Certain directions to the 
students had to be written out, and an effort was made to state the 
directions in words common to the fifth grade vocabulary. This was not 
always possible, however, despite the fact that technical words were 
avoided whenever possible. For example, the introductory lesson con¬ 
tained a reference to the typewriter platen. The word platen is not 
In the vocabulary of elementary school children, but the word cylinder 
(by which the platen may be called) is in the vocabulary of some fifth- 
grade students. Cylinder does not appear in the first 9,000 words of 
t)ie fifth grade vocabulary, but it was used in lieu of the more 
technical term platen. 

Unit I consists of an introduction to typing and 28 lessons. The 
Introduction covers the home-row keys and the operation of the space 
bar and carriage return lever. Lesson 1 contains drill on the home- 
row keys. Lessons 2 through 5 each Introduce one new letter and provide 
drill on all letters previously learned. Lesson 6 Introduces the typing 
of capital letters typed with the right liand; it is a review lesson 
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which was included at the request of the three experimental teachers. 
Lessons 7 through 19 each introduce one new letter and provide drill 
on all letters previously learned. Lesson 10 introduces capital letters 
typed with the left hand. Lesson 20 introduces two new letters, x and z, 
and completes the lettered portion of the keyboard. Lessons 21 and 22 
are review lessons. Lessons 23 through 25 Introduce the numbers on the 
typewriter. Lessons 26 and 27 introduce all other symbols on the type¬ 
writer. Lesson 28 introduces the following operative parts of the type¬ 
writer: margin controls, tabulator, tabulator set and clear, line space 
regulator, back spacer, ribbon indicator, and shift key locks. Lesson 28 
also contains a problem, designed as an exercise in artyping, which 
involves vertical and horizontal centering and the use of the tabulator, 
back spacer, ribbon control, and shift key locks. 

UNIT II: IlIPROVING TYPING SKILL 

This unit was designed to further automatize the typing of students 
while increasing their typing speeds and Improving their control. It 
consists of ten lessons. The first six lessons contain warm-up exercises 
referred to as reviews. These reviews were designed to Improve rhythm 
through the typing of lines of two-, three-, four-, and j.lve-letter 
words; to automatize key locations through the typing of home-row 
drills and alphabet drills; to improve shifting techniques through the 
typing of drills involving lower-case letters immediately followed by 
upper-case letters (aA,-M, cC, for example); and to improve the typing 
of connected thoughts contained ih paragraphs in each lesson through the 
previewing of certain key words contained in the paragraphs. All of the 
material contained in the drills and paragraphs is orlglirtl although 
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seme of the paragraphs, notably those In Lessons 3, 6, and 8, were 
adapted from stories and textbooks for elementary school students. 

UNIT III: THINKING AT THE TiTEWRITER 

This unit was designed to lead students into composing their own 
thoughts on the typewriter. It contains nine lessons. The first five 
lessons were prepared as developmental steps into writing creatively 
on the typewriter. 

Lesson 1 consists of seven simple questions and required that answers 
be typed. Questions were of the type that could be answered with one 
or a few words; only one question involved the typing of a complete 
sentence. All questions pertained to the present. Lesson 2 again uses 
questions which had to be answered on the typewriter, but the questions 
required more thinking on the part of students since they all pertained 
to events, persons, and places from the past and required decisions as 
to preferences of the students. Lesson 3 presents descriptions of 
persons and stresses the type of information which is usually included 
in such descriptions. Lesson 4 attempts to establish a need for students 
to type a complete description of a winter sport activity. Lessons 5 
through 9 contain lead sentences which were designed to serve as a 
descriptive beginning to any type of activity. These two-3r-three- 
Rentence beginnings were follow^ed by a partial sentence ending w’ith 
Much words as "suddenly," "and," "when,** and so on. Students were 
illrected to copy the lead sentences and then continue writing when uhe 
lesson materials stopped. 

Tae ideas used in developing this unit were not original, nor did 
they come from any particular source. Tlie writer had used the procedures 
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involved in Lessons 1 through 4 In teaching typing to fourth- and 
fifth-grade students previously. The lead-in sentences Idea came out 
of discussions with several elementary school teachers and college 
professors of elementary education. This seems to be a generally 
accepted practice in teaching creative writing. 

UNIT IV: TYPING LETTERS 

The purpose of this unit was to acquaint students with the correct 
form and style for typing letters. The unit contained six lessons. No 
effort was made to present the several varied styles of business letters; 
rather, one letter style was chosen which could be used for typing both 
personal and business letters. 

Wanous suggests the use of the modified-block with indented paragraphs 
style for both personal and business letters.^ Cook and others suggest 
the use of the same style although they refer to it as semi-blocked.^ 

They state that while it is the most popular style for typing personal 
letters, it is the second most ponular style for typing business letters. 
This was the style selected to present in this unit. 

Lesson 1 of this unit presents a review of the parts of a letter. 
I'ollock, Forester, and Soifer list five parts of a letter which should 
be mastered in fifth grade.^ These parts are described briefly in 

^S. J. Wanous, Personal Typewriting (Cincinnati: South-Western 
I'ublishing Company, 1959), p. 113. 

^Fred S. Cook e t al .. Junior l!it:h Typing (New York; McGraw-Hill 
book Company, Inc., 1959), p. 213. 

"^Thomas C. Pollock, John J. Forester, and Israel Solfer, Uslu^ 
Lo npAiniie (New York; The Macmillan Company, 1950), pp. 122-123. 
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Lesson 1, and then a sample copy of a typed personal letter wa^ given. 
Lessons 2 and 3 contain directions for students to type personal 

letters. Lesson 4 introduces business letters and contains ^n expla- 

/ 

nation of the differences between personal and business letters. An 
example of such differences is the inside address which is included in 
liusiness letters but not in personal letters. Lesson 4 c/ntains a 
sample of a typed business letter, and Lessons 5 and 6 contain directions 
for typing two business letters. Ideas for the letters written by 
students in Lessons 2, 3, 5, and 6 came from Strickland’s list of 

g 

suggested letter writing activities for fifth-grade students. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR TEACHERS 

Accompanying each unit of instructional materials was a set of 
notes for teachers. These were prepared to explain in detail each 
step to be followed in teaching the lessons. The notes included 
rxplanations of techniques presented in lessons and technical terms 
used in the directions to students. 

Trie notes for teachers were prepared after the corresponding 
lessons had been completed. Each lesson was studied to determine 
which parts of it would need to be clarified for a teacher who had 
not been trained as a typewriting teacher. The notes were written 
In Informal language; an attempt was made to ensure that any teacher 
who had studied touch typewriting could study the notes and understand 

®:;uth G. Strickland, The Languace Arts in the Elementary Schoo l 
(2d e.d.; Boston: D. O. Heath u Company, 1957), p. 319. 
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the objective and teaching techniques involved In each lesson. A copy 
of the notes for teachers is included in Appendix A. 

SUMMARY 

The instructional materials prepared for use in the experimental 
part of this study consisted of the following units; Unit I: Learning 
To Type, containing 28 lessons; Unit 11: Improving Typing Skill, con¬ 
taining 10 lessons; Unit 111: Thinking At The Typewriter, containing 9 
lessons; and Unit IV: Typing Letters, containing 6 lessons. In preparing 
the instructional materials, an attempt was made to combine accepted 
l>ractlces in typewriting methodology with vocabulary and knowledges 
pertinent to the fifth grade. Explanatory notes for teachers were pre¬ 
pared to accompany the lessons. 



CHAPTER IV 


PROCEDURES USED AND SCHOLASTIC SETTING FOR 
THE EXPERIMENTAL PART OF THE STUDY 
During the sunmer of I960 the assistance of the Office of Field 
Experiences of the College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
w.'is sought in selecting a school system and obtaining permission to 
conduct the experimental -part of the study. That office contacted one 
suburban school system in the greater Columbus, Ohio, area, but the 
school administration declined to have the experiment conducted there. 
Next, the director of the Office of Field Experiences contacted the 
Upper Arlington School System and permission was obtained to conduct 
Ihe study in three elementary schools in that system. 

THE SCHOOLS 

Upper Arlington is a residential community located approximately 
five miles northwest of Columbus, Ohio. It is in the upper-middle and 
upper socioeconomic class. There are a total of five public elementary 
Hchools within the corporate limits of the community. Barrington Road 
Elementary School, Fishinger Road Elementary School, and Wickliffe Road 
Elementary School were chosen for the experiment. ITiese three schools 
were selected after consultation with the supervising principal of 
elementary schools for the system and after consideration of such 
factors as qualifications of fifth-grade teachers assigned to each 
ncliool, attitudes of school administrators toward the proposed 
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experiment, and the number of sections of the fifth grade availatle in 
each school. 

Barrington Road Elementary School serves the oldest section of 
Upper Arlington. The entire neighborhood served by this school consists 
of large, old family homes. Many of the homes are now occuppied by 
second- or third-generation Upper Arlington families, young couples who 
have children of elementary school age. Few of these homes have been 
sold outside the family of the original owners. The Barrington Road 
Elementary School has six sections of fifth grade, 

Fishlnger Road Elementary School serves a neighborhood which in¬ 
cludes family homes and apartment buildings. The neighborhood is one 
of the newest sections of Upper Arlington; practically all of the homes 
/vnd apartments are less than ten years old. The Fishinger Road Elementary 
School has three sections of fifth grade. 

Wickllffe Road Elementary School serves a neighborhood which 
Includes many homes that are more modest than those in the neighborhoods 
nerved by the other two schools. This school is located near the north¬ 
west corporate limit of Upper Arlington. Some of the students attending 
this school live on farms. The Wickllffe Road Elementary School has 
Ihree sections of fifth grade. 

THE TEACHERS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY 

Tlie teachers selected for the three experimental classes were chosen 
In consultation with the supervising principal of elementary schools and 
the principals of the three schools being used. All three teachers had 
demonstrated professional interest and initiative through advanced study, 

1 ravel, and participation on various in-service school committees. Each 
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teacher had gained a reputation for concern with the welfare of children. 
One teacher had a total of two years of teaching experience, one year of 
which had been spent teaching fifth grade in the present school assign¬ 
ment. Another teacher had a total of two years of teaching experience, 
both of which had been spent teaching fifth grade In the present school 
assignment. The third teacher had a total of ten years of teaching 
experience. She had taught in the present school for five years, two 
years of which had been spent teaching fifth grade. Each of the three 
teachers held a bachelor's degree from an institution accredited for 
the training of teachers. 

After tentative selection of the three teachers had been made, a 
conference was held with each teacher Individually. Each conference 
lasted for approximately three hours, and during the conference the entire 
study was outlined and explained. Previous related studies were discussed 
and sample lessons with notes for teachers were presented. All questions 
asked by the teachers were answered. After the three individual con¬ 
ferences were concluded, a group meeting was held with all three of the 
teachers. This was an informal meeting during which the three teachers 
became acquainted and discussed the proposed experiment. An attempt was 
nmde to discuss some of the problems likely to be encountered during 
the experiment. A good working relationship was established at this 
conference among the teachers and the researcher. This later led to 
an uninhibited sharing of common problems, solutions, and applications 
of typewriting ability. 

Teachers of the classes from which control students were obtained 
were chosen primarily on the basis of their school assigrunent. In order 
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to obtain control teachers as close in ability to the experimental 
teachers as possible, conferences were held with the supervising principal 
of elementary schools and the principals of the three schools Involved, 
and a tentative selection of control teachers was made. In order to 
lessen teacher differences, it was decided to use control students from 
at least two classrooms in each school. Thus the selection of control 
teachers in two of the schools was mandatory. In the other school, the 
two teachers suggested by the supervising principal and the school prin¬ 
cipal were asked to serve as control teachers. As a further check on the 
demonstrated abilities of the control teachers as compared with the 
experimental teachers, the supervising principal and the school principals 
were asked to equate the three teachers selected for the study in each 
school. In two schools the teachers were rated equal. In the third 
school one of the control teachers was rated slightly lower than the 
other control teacher and the experimental teacher. This lower rating 
was attributed to the fact that the teacher had only one year of 
teaching experience. This lack of teaching experience was lessened, in 
the opinion of the administrators, by the fact that the teacher was a 
mature woman of approximately 40 years -of age. The plan of the study 
was explained to the control teachers in individual conferences. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS INVOLVED IN THE STUDY 
There was a total of 80 students enrolled in the three experimental 
classes. One of these was a brain-damaged child who had never before 
attended public school. He lacked the muscular coordination to learn 
touch typewriting and was therefore not used in the study although he 
attempted to participate in typing activities. An effort was Mde to 
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niiitch each of the remaining 79 students with a student from one of the 
control classes. Experimental and control students were equated on the 
basis of grade placement, school attending, sex, age, intelligence 
([uotient, spelling ability, and creative writing ability. Using these 
seven bases, a total of 48 students were matched. Matched-pair groups 
(ire shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS EQUATED ACCORDING TO SEX, AGE, 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, SPELLING ABILITY, AND 
creative; WRITING ABILITY 


AGE IN INTELLIGENCE SPELLING 


pair SEX _MONTHS_Q UOTIENT ABILITY 


MBETl^' 


C^ 

X 

C 

X 

C 

X 

C 

1 

M 

M 

1.10 

123 

116 

120 

19*= 

21 *= 

2 

M 

M 

123 

119 

120 

120 

23 

23 

3 

M 

M 

127 

124 

106 

108 

25 

25 

4 

M 

M 

118 

121 

100 

100 

24 

25 

5 

M 

M 

118 

119 

127 

126 

24 

23 

6 

M 

M 

125 

127 

129 

132 

24 

24 

7 

M 

M 

119 

120 

137 

133 

22 

22 

8 

M 

M 

120 

123 

139 

140 

23 

24 

9 

M 

M 

126 

127 

115 

114 

25 

25 

10 

M 

M 

126 

124 

109 

110 

23 

24 

11 

M 

M 

119 

121 

133 

132 

25 

25 

12 

M 

M 

126 

125 

103 

102 

24 

23 

13 

M 

M 

124 

127 

130 

131 

24 

24 

14 

M 

M 

136 

134 

114 

113 

25 

24 

15 

M 

M 

118 

123 

130 

133 

23 

25 

16 

M 

M 

123 

126 

140 

143 

23 

24 

17 

M 

M 

120 

118 

119 

120 

25 

24 

18 

M 

M 

113 

124 . 

115 

115 

24 

24 

19 

M 

M 

128 

127 

117 

117 

25 

23 

20 

M 

M 

129 

129 

101 

102 

22 

20 

21 

M 

M 

123 

125 

114 

119 

20 

21 

22 

M 

M 

121 

119 

123 

121 

21 

21 

23 

M 

M 

126 

122 

1.0 

113 

24 

25 

24 

M- 

M 

125 

131 

119 

124 

23 

25 

25 

M 

M 

122 

120 

121 

118 

21 

22 

26 

F 


125 

119 

110 

115 

1 ? 

18 

27 

F 

F 

128 

126 

130 

132 

24 

24 

28 

F 

F 

129 

123 

119 

123 

23 

22 

29 

F 

F 

127 

122 

120 

121 

25 

23 

30 

F 

F 

124 

124 

126 

127 

25 

25 


CREATIVE 

WRITING 

_X_ C_ 

5 c 4 c 

4 3 

6 6 

3 3 

9 9 

7 6 

5 4 

6 6 

7 6 

5 4 

6 6 

6 6 

4 5 

8 7 

6 6 

6 7 

6 7 

7 7 

7 7 

6 6 

6 7 

5 4 

6 7 

7 6 

6 6 

6 6 

9 9 

9 9 

6 5 

9 8 
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TABLE l--Contlnued 


PAIR 

1(U>EER 

SEX 

AGE IN 

MONTHS 

INTELLIGENCE 

QUOTIENT 

SPELLING,, 
ABILITY / 

CREATIVE 

V.'RITING 

X 

C 

X 

C 

X 

C 

X 

C.' 

X 

c 

31 

F 

F 

125 

121 

130 

126 

25 

25 

7 

6 

32 

F 

F 

128 

122 

106 

110 

22 

22 

5 

5 

33 

F 

F 

120 

119 

124 

124 

25 

25 

8 

7 

34 

F 

F 

119 

120 

116 

118 

25 

/24 

8 

8 

35 

F 

F 

127 

126 

111 

113 

25 

;25 

5 

5 

36 

F 

F 

120 

122 

113 

113 

24 

24 

5 

6 

37 

F 

F 

125 

124 

129 

126 

24 

24 

7 

6 

38 

F 

F 

123 

128 

132 

132 

25 

25 

6 

6 

39 

F 

F 

120 

121 

125 

124 

25 

25 

6 

6 

40 

F 

F 

124 

126 

126 

127 

24 

25 

4 

5 

41 

F 

F 

119 

125 

124 

124 

25 

24 

7 

7 

42 

F 

F 

121 

124 

121 

123 

25 

23 

5 

5 

43 

F 

f 

118 

121 

121 

117 

24 

24 

6 

7 

44 

F 

F 

124 

123 

130 

132 

25 

25 

6 

5 

45 

F 

F 

124 

122 

111 

112 

25 

25 

6 

6 

46 

F 

F 

129 

129 

130 

131 

25 

25 

9 

9 

47 

F 

F 

133 

137 

80 

84 

22 

22 

4 

4 

48 

F 

F 

120 

123 

114 

111 

23 

22 

6 

6 

P.anges: 


118 

118 

80 

84 

17 

18 

3 

3 




to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 




136 

137 

140 

143 

25 

25 

9 

9 

Keans: 


123.7 

123.9 

119.1 

) 120.2 

23.6 

23.6 

) 6,2 

6.1 


*Thls sarae rank order of numbers to identify the students 
(matched pairs) is used in all tables included in this report. 

designates students in experimental classes and C designates 
students in control classes. 

^Spelling score is number of correct words out of a possible 25. 
Creative writing score is number of points out of a possible 9. 


All students enrolled in classes used in the study were in fifth 
grades. Each pair of students came from the sarae school. Chronological 
age as of October 1, 1960, was determined from school records. Intelli¬ 
gence, quotients were obtained from school records; during the first month 
of the school year all students had been tested on the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (1957), Long Form. 
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Spelling ability was determined through the use of a specially 
designed spelling test. The Fitzgerald list of 222 spelling boners 
is so coded that the 50 words consistently misspelled in grades two, 
three, four, five, and six may be extracted.^ These 50 words were listed 
in alphabetical order, and every other word (#1, #3, #5, and so on) was 
used to prepare a spelling test of 25 words. This test formed the basis 
for determining the spelling ability of each student. The test was 
administered to the experimental and control groups during January, 1961. 
Since the instructional materials used by the experimental students had 
Included typing drills stressing the 100 words most frequently misspelled 
in fifth grade, it was felt that to administer the test at the beginning 
of the experiment would give the experimental students a. marked advantage 
over the control students, since they would be using the spelling boners 
more than the control students. 

In order to compare the amount of gain or -loss in spelling resulting 
from the experiment, a similar specially constructed spelling test was 
administered during the first week of June, 1961, to all experimental 
and control students. Tnis test was constructed by using the words from 
the list of 50 words most frequently misspelled in grades one through six 
which had not been used in the first spelling test. Spelling tests were 
scored by giving one point for each word spelled correctly. The maximum 
score was 25. The 50 words used in the two spelling tests are shown in 
Appendix D. 

^James A. Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Soelling Vocabulary (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951). 
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Creative writing ability was determined through the use of a special 
exercise in creative wnriting. This exercise consisted of asking each 
student in the experimental and control classes to write for a period of 
not more than 15 minutes on one of the following three topics: "If I Had 
A Day," "The Type of Books I Enjoy Reading," or "What I Like Most About 
School." The test was administered by the regular classroom teacher who 
devoted five minutes to explaining each topic to the students. Then, 
each student wrote, in longhand, on either topic he chose for as long as 
lie desired up to 15 minutes. The first test of creative writing ability 
was administered in January, 1961. A second special exercise in creative 
writing ability was developed for use at the end of the experiment. This 
followed the first exercise in every respect, except that the three topics 
chosen were: "My Favorite Hobby," "How I'd Like to Spend My Birthday," and 
"My Plans for Summer Vacation." The amount of time devoted to explaining 
ihe topics and to writing were the same as in the first test. This final 
••xercise was administered in the first week of June, 1961. 

It was necessary to devise a plan for objectively evaluating the 
(juality of creative writing. A search was made of reference works in 
the area of creative writing. The objectives of creative writing as 
propounded by The Commission on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English were selected as standards by which the 
creative writing of students would be evaluated.^ The Commission defines 
the four basic goals in written as well as oral langtrage as (1) ease-- 

2 

The Coramisslon on the English Curriculum of the National Council 
III Teachers of English, Language Arts for Today's Children (New York: 
Apjileton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954), pp. 206-258. 
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approaching writing with confidence and a sense of adequacy; (2) clarity- 
i-stablishing clear mental concepts and well-formed ideas in writing; 

(3) suitability--fitting content to purpose in writing; and (4) original- 

I Ly--respecting and expressing one's own thinking. 

The first basic goal, ease, can only be judged by those physically 
present when the writing is done. It was therefore eliminated as a 
atandard for the evaluation of the creative writing involved in this 
uludy. The three remaining goals, clarity, suitability, and originality, 
were used. A form was prepared and duplicated. The form contained 
l>rlef definitions of the three standards. Below the definitions, columns 
wrre provided for marking each writing either below average, average, 
or above average in each of the three categories (clarity, suitability, 
nnd originality). An additional column on the form provided space for 
rt code number by which each writing was identified in the evaluation. 

A copy of the evaluation form is shown in Appendix D. 

After all students had completed their creative writing, each 
writing was assigned a code number and typed verbatim. The samples of 
creative writing were then tentatively evaluated by the researcher. 

I'lnal evaluation was accomplished by six graduate students enrolled 
111 The Ohio State University. All six of the graduate students were 
mpcrienced elementary school teachers at the intermediate level; one 
Wits an elementary school principal. They were all enrolled in a class 
siilltled "Language and Readings in the Elementary School." None of the 
nviiluators were involved in the experimental part of the study. 

Each evaluator read and evaluated the creative writings by placing 

II check mark in the appropriate column under each ncijor heading (clarity, 
siiltiibility, and originality). Each writing was checked as either below 
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average, average, or above average in each of these three categories. 

A point system was used in which one point was allowed for each below 
average rating, two points were allowed for each average rating, and 
three points were allowed for each above average rating. Thus a minimum 
of three points and a maximum of nine points were possible. In cases 
where the evaluations of the six graduate students differed more than 
I wo points from the tentative evaluations of the researcher, the writing 
was evaluated bv another graduate student and the majority rating was used, 
rlie evaluator from the six graduate students who evaluated the writings 
(first and final) of a particular experimental student also evaluated the 
writings (first and final) of the control student with whom the experi¬ 
mental student was paired. This fact, however, was not known to the 
persons doing the evaluation until after the evaluations had been completed. 
The evaluators did not know if their writings came from experimental or 
coptrol students. 

TESTING IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS 

Although only the subjects of spelling and creative writing were 
used in matching experimental and control students, other subject areas 
were considered in order to evaluate the overall influence of the type¬ 
writer. Measurements were made in the areas of handwriting speed and 
hiindwrlting quality, reading, arithmetic, science, social studies infor¬ 
mation, and social studies study skills. Details incident to these 
measurements are discussed in,the following paragraphs. 

A sample of the handwriting of each student in the experimental 
mil control groups was taken during January, 1961, and again in June, 

I'Jfil . Each samole was comnared to the Freentan Handwrltinc Scale and 
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the quality of the writing determined. A numerical value was assigned 
to each sample of handwriting. Thus the gain or loss in quality of 
handwriting could be shown. Evaluation of handwriting was made by the 
researcher. 

The handwriting speed of each experimental and control student 
was determined by counting the actual letters written. The handwriting 
test lasts two minutes. In order to make a comparison of handwriting 
nnd typewriting speeds more meaningful, the method used for computing 
typewriting speeds was used for calculating handwriting speeds. In this 
method, one word is considered to be any five letters or a combination 
of letters and spaces totaling five. Since the handwriting test lasts 
for two minutes, the handwriting speed per minute was determined by 
dividing the total words (five letters and/or spaces) by two. 

The level of reading ability of the students in the experimental 
and control groups was recorded prior to and at the conclusion of the 
experiment. The school system tests all students each year during the 
first week of June, using the Gates Basic Reading Test, Form 1,^ which 
measures speed, vocabulary, and comprehension. Scores for all students 
were available and, since all students had been tested at the same time 
nnd under like conditions, results of the reading tests administered 
nt the end of the fourth grade were used. In order to determine the 
nmount of gain or loss occurring during the school year in which the 
experiment was conducted, the results of the t'eading tests administered 

^ Freeman Handwritinc Measuring Scale (Columbus: Zaner-Bloser Company, 
1935). 

^Ga tes Basie Reading Test, Form 1 (Kew York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942). 
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|iy school system during the first week.of June, 1961, were used. 

The standard scores obtained on these tests were converted to grade 
levels since the figure designating grade level is more meaningful to 
teachers. 

The area of arithmetic was measured similarly to reading. The 
bi-liool system tests each student during the first W'eek of June each 
year, using the Metropolitan Achieve.ment Test, Arithmetic,'^ which 
iiii'asures abilities in arithmetic fundamentals and arithmetic problems. 
,'a'ores obtained by the school system's testing program in June, 1960, 
niid in June, 1961, were used. Again in the case of arithmetic, the 
iitandard scores achieved were converted to grade levels. 

The area of science was measured through the use of the Metropolitan 
Ai'hlevement Test, Science.^ This test includes items pertaining to the 
niivis of life science, earth science, physical science, conservation, and 
liralth. The first test was administered by the classroom teachers during 
I tir first week of January, 1961. The final test was administered by 
ihr classroom teachers during the first week of June, 1961. Standard 
■M'lires obtained from the tests were converted to grade levels. 

Tie area of social studies was measured through the use of the 
Mel i'o])olltan Achievement Test, Social Studies (Social Studies Infor- 
•Mllon and Social Studies Study Skills).^ This test actually covers 
iwii areas: Social Studies Information, measuring important knowledge 

^M etropolitan Achievement Test, Arithmetic—Intermediate (Yonkers-on- 
lllhlnon: World Book Company, , 1947). . 

Metropo 1 itan Achievement Test, Science--Interniediate (Yonkers-on- 
HtiiTion: World Book Company, 1958). 

^M etrojro l ltnn Achievem en t Test, Social Studies--Tnt&rmedlate (Yonkers- 
1 ) 1 -lliulaon; World Book Company, 1958), 
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iHil-Coraes of the typical social studies offerings at fifth-grade 
Ir-vol in the areas of geography, history, and civics; and Social Studies 

■ tudy Skills, measuring the ability to read and iiyterpret maps and infor- 
Hi.illon presented in the form of tables, charts, and graphs. The first 
Ituit was administered by the classroom teachers ^,in January, 1961, and 

I lir final test was administered in June, 1961. / Standard scores obtained 

I I oiii the tests were converted to grade levels. / 

SUMMARY 

Permission was obtained to conduct the experl-mental part of the 
•Indy in three schools in the Upper Arlington School System. Nine 
l.Mchers were selected, three of whom taught the experimental classes 
In which typewriting was used, and six of whom taught control classes 
fiiim which students were matched with chose in the experimental classes. 

A lol.nl of 48 students were matched on seven bases. Tests were admln- 
liilrred to all students at the beginning and conclusion of the experi- 
KiMil/il study. Scores for two tests w'hich had been administered at the 

■ iiitir- of the preceding school y^ear were used; scores on-the other tests 
wnii- obtained after the typewriter keyboard had been covered by the 
••pcrlmental students. This latter was done to reduce the advantage 
piiliii-d by the experimental students from daily typing lines of drills 
hi'/ivlly sprinkled with difficult spelling words. In all, experimental 
-iHil control students were tested in the are.as of spelling ability, 
i...illve writing ability, handwriting speed, handwriting quality, science, 
-Ml Inl studies information and study skills, reading, and arithmetic. 


CHAPTER V 


e;<perimektal use of the typewriter 

The typewriter was Introduced into the three experimental classes 
on Monday, October 3, 1960. Typewriters remained in the classrooms and 
In the hands of students until the close of school on June 9, 1961. Pro- 
eure.-nent of typewriters, use of physical facilities, formal instructional 
procedures, and integration of typewriting skills are discussed in the 
Iollowing paragraphs. 

PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 

The first major step in this part of the study involved obtaining 

II -lufficient nu.mber of typewnriters for use by the students. Accordingly, 
In June of 1960 a request was made to the Educational Research Committee 

III the Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute in Washington, D. C., for 
I III- loan of portable typewriters. This organization has lent typevixiters 
111 school systems for several years. It is their practice to provide 
mnchines and a qualified - instructor for periods ranging up to one academic 
•nmester. The organization is supported in this program by the manufac- 

I liters of Smith-Corona, Remington, Royal, and Underwood typewriters. It 
WfiN the decision of the organization's executive director that type- 
wi Uefs could be raede available, but that the machines would include an 
«>i|U(il number of the four brands mentioned above. This offer was declined 
lii-c-ause it was felt that the use of more than one brand of typewriter 
III n single classroom would needlessly complicate the Initial phases of 
I III! Instructional program. 
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A request was next made to the Remington Rand Portable Typewriter 
Division of the Sperry Rand Corporation. That organization agreed to 
lend a total of 95 portable typewriters for use in the study. All of 
the typewriters were the Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven model, and they 
/til were equipped with pica type. Each machine came in a carrying case. 
The machines were shipped to the Upper Arlington School System. After 
unpacking, each machine was checked to ensure good working condition, and 
in/irgins were set for a 40-space writing line on each machine. Each 
machine was labeled with the name of a student; names were on tags 
/iLtached to the handle of the typewriter carrying case. Machines were 
then delivered to the three classrooms in which the experiment was to 
be conducted. Sufficient machines were delivered to each classroom so 
that each student and. teacher had a typewriter, plus one extra one to 
be used in the event of a breakdown of a machine. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Shelves under the windows in each classroom were cleared to provide 
iitorage space for some of the typewriters when they were not being used. 
Additional storage space was provided by clearing all furniture from 
(Igainst two walls in one corner of each classroom. Figure 1 of Appendix B 
Illustrates the methods used for storing typeiwriters. 

Two of the experimental classrooms used individual student desks 
itf the type which are flat on top w*ith an opening on the side next to 
the student for placing books inside the desk. Chairs in these two 
classrooms were not attached to desks. Desk heights were adjustable. 
Figure 2 of Appendix B illustrates the use of this type desk. 



The third experiniental classroom was equipped with older desks of 
the type with slanted tops which lift up for the placing of books inside. 
Chairs in this room were attached to the desks. Tliese desks were 
originally manufactured with metal posts which could he used to make 
the slanted desk top remain level. Many of these metal posts had been 
broken; consequently, small wooden posts were prepared in lengths needed 
to make the desk top remain level. Figure 3 of Appendix B illustrates 
the use of this type of desk for typewriting. 

The only remaining problem with regard to physical facilities for 
students was that of chairs of varying heights. Three different 
heights of chairs were available, but the height differences in the 
students was such that a few very short children needed even higher 
seating. In order to provide higher seating, several large books were 
used in the chairs of the very short students. This was not tried until 
the second week of typewriting instruction, and there was a noticeable 
improvement in the stroking ability of the shorter students. Figure 4 
of Appendix B Illustrates the use of books to raise seating levels. 

A demonstration stand was needed for use by the teachers. The type¬ 
writer used for demonstrations was first placed on the teacher's desk 
at the front of the room. The grouping of desks throughout the room made 
It impossible for all students to see the typewriter used by the teacher. 
The typewriters had been delivered from the factory in individual card¬ 
board containers which were Strongly reinforced. 'Three of these card¬ 
board containers were used as demonstration stands by the teachers of 


the experimental classes. 
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TIME SCHEDULE 

Instructional materials had been designed for a period of from 20 
to 25 minutes. The first five lessons required from 25 to 30 minutes 
each, and subsequent lessons were shortened. During the first two 
weeks of Instruction, the researcher was present in each classroom 
while the students were studying ty'pew’riting. This necessitated a 
staggered schedule between the three schools. After the first two 
weeks of instruction, the classroom teachers were permitted to change 
the hour at which typewriting was offered so as to best fit into their 
schedule. This was essential due to the fact that certain special 
areas of the curriculum are offered on alternate days only, as in the 
case of physical education, and certain areas are offered once a week 
only, as in the case of art. 

Each of the three teachers, during the course of the experiment, 
moved the time at which typewriting was offered from early morning to 
5 ust-before-noon to just-after-noon to last period in the day. This 
was done to permit use of the typewriter at whatever time of day the 
students were involved in written activities. 

UNIT I 

The first day'that typewriters were available in the classroom 
the researcher explained briefly that the regular classroom teacher 
would teach students to typewrite. Typewriters were then distributed 
to all students, and a thorough demonstration was given on the best 
method for removing the nrtchine from the case, unlocking the carriage, 
and inserting paper. Each student practiced these operations until 
sufficient proficiency had been gained. Individual assistance was given 
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wViere needed by the classr.oom teacher and the researcher. A "buddy" 
system was organized under which two students worked together in re¬ 
moving the typewriter from the case (one student lifted the typewriter 
while the other student removed the case bottom from the desk so that 
the typewriter could be placed flat on the desk). After the opening 
and setting up of the typewriters had been mastered, the cost of one 
typewriter ($137.85) w'as written on the chalkboard and each student 
was asked to determine the total cost of all the typewriters in the 
room. This was done to impress students with the need for proper care 
and handling of the typewriters. 

The following day the Introduction to Typing of Unit I was pre¬ 
sented by the regular classroom teacher. This lesson required 30 
minutes for presentation. Thereafter, beginning with Lesson 1, a 
lesson each day was presented up through Lesson 20 at which time the 
lettered portion of the keyboard had been mastered. 

At this point, formal instruction was suspended for one week. 
During the week the students typed each day. Typing activities at 
this time consisted of daily drills such as the experts' rhythm 
drill (striking all keys on the. home row with alternate hands), and 
alphabetic drills (typing each letter on the keyboard in alphabetic 
order), and then such activities as typing spelling lists, typing 
lists of questions from a textbook, and typing outlines for social 
studies and science reports. Each teacher had been asked to attempt 
only the simplest written work with the typewriter at this point. 

The most successful use of the typewriter at this stage was for typing 
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spelling lists, but typing speeds were such that this actually took more 
time than when similar spelling lists were written in longhand. 

During the week in which no formal type-writing instruction was held 
a note was sent to the parents of each student in the experimental group. 
The note indicated that students would be permitted to take typewriters 
home on weekends and holidays if the parents would indicate their will¬ 
ingness to accept responsibility for the care of the machines while they 
were out of the classroom. Except for homes in which portable typewriters 
were already available, every parent agreed to be responsible for the 
machines. Thereafter, for the duration of the experiment, students took 
typewriters home whenever they desired. 

Lessons 21 and 22 of Unit 1 Introduced students to timed writings. 
Each of these lessons required the usual 20 to 25 minutes to cover, and 
each consists of warm-up drills, and drills involving rapid typing of 
selected words which appear in the paragraph which is the final part of 
each of these two lessons. After Lesson 22 had been taught, the para¬ 
graph in it was used for timed writings. Students were timed for one 
minute. Three such timed writings were given, and the best achievement 
out of the three was recorded. The speeds achieved are shown in Table 2. 
Tliese speeds were achieved after approximately ten hours of instruction. 
The best writing was determined by the highest correct words per minute 
speed. This is obtained by subtracting the total number of errors made 
from the gross typing speed. Gross typing speed is obtained by dividing 
the total number of strokes (including spaces) by five. Table 2 indicates 
both the gross typing speed (the figure on the left side of the hyphen) 
and the total number of errors (the figure on the right side of the 


hyjjhen). 
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TABLE 2 

GROSS TYPING SPEEDS ACHIEVED AIJD ERRORs' MADE ON A 
ONE-MINUTE TEST AFTER THE FIRST 22 LESSONS 


Student 

Number 

Speed-Errors 

/Student 

Number 

Speed-Errors 

1 

12-2 

23 

11-0 

2 

13-0 

/ 26 

13-0 

3 

9-0 

/ 27 

11-1 

4 

13-2 

28 

17-3 

5 

8-1 

29 

15-1 

6 

12-0 

30 

18-4 

7 

13-0 

31 

16-1 

8 

14-0 

32 

11-1 

9 

12-1 

33 

19-0 

10 

17-3 

34 

20-0 

11 

17-0 

35 

19-5 

12 

15-3 

36 

14-4 

13 

13-0 

37 

11-0 

14 

13-2 

38 

24-2 

15 

10-1 

39 

20-3 

16 

16-1 

40 

13-1 

17 

22-2 

41 

25-2 

18 

14-1 

42 

13-0 

19 

14-1 

43 

14-0 

20 

13-0 

44 

13-0 

21 

15-2 

45 

13-0 

22 

11-0 

46 

25-1 

23 

15-0 

47 

21-0 

24 

13-5 

48 

9-0 


Following the lesson in which the timed wnriting was administered, 
the remainder of Unit I was presented. Lessons 23 through 27 covered 
all the numbers and sjuibols on the typewriter keyboard, and each of 
these lessons was taught in one day. 

The final lesson in Unit 1 consists of a problem in artyping. 

This is the terra used to describe the process of making pictures by 
striking various combinations of keys on the typewriter. The lesson 
was designed to be presented during the period between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. The lesson is much longer than the others in Unit I, 
and three days were devoted to it. The problem permits the student 
to type a Christmas greeting on folded paper, and each student was 
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given the opportunity to type a first copy and then, after seeing the 
completed design, re-type the entire problem so that a perfect greeting 
could be made by each student. 

Unit I was completed during the first week of December, 1960. At 
this time students were concerned with Christmas programs, and it was 
decided to wait until after Christttas holidays for introducing Unit II. 

UNIT II 

Unit II, Improving Typing Skill, consists of only ten lessons. 

Since the purpose of this unit was to improve typing by increasing speed 
and reducing errors, more than one day was spent on each lesson. Two or 
three days were devoted to each lesson. The time spent on each lesson 
was determined by the degree of mastery of techniques stressed in the 
lessons. Only the first lesson was prepared before the unit was intro¬ 
duced. Other lessons in the unit were prepared as the class developed. 

By observing students as they typed and by analyzing papers that were 
typed, remedial drills and exercises were developed which were especially 
pertinent to the needs of the students. The following were emphasized 
in the lessons. 

Development of rhythm was stressed in Lessons 1 and 2; these lessons 
also emphasize typing techniques. Key locations are stressed in Lesson 3. 
Correct technique for shifting for capital letters is emphasized in 
Lesson A. Lesson A also contains drills on W’ords involving difficult 
reaches which are found in the paragraph in the lesson. Rhythm is 
stressed in Lessons 5 and 6. Rhythm and speed development are stressed 
in Lessons 7, 8, and 9. The particular stress in Lessons 2 through 9 
was determined by the immediate need of students as evidenced in their 
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daily typing. Lesson 10 contains a timed writing. This timed writing 
was administered exactly the same as the one in Lesson 22 o£ Unit I. 
Results of this timed writing are shown in Table 3. The timed writing 
was administered and the unit concluded on February 17, 1961. 


TABLE 3 

GROSS TYPING SPEEDS ACHIEVED AND ERRORS MADE ON A 
ONE-MINXTE TEST AT THE END OF UNIT II 


Student 

Number 

Sneed-Errors 

Student 

Number 

Speed-Errors 

1 

14-0 

25 

13-2 

2 

17-0 

26 

19-2 

3 

16-1 

27 

19-1 

4 

18-1 

28 

22-1 

5 

13-2 

29 

21-0 

6 

14-1 

30 

23-0 

7 

18-0 

31 

18-1 

8 

16-1 

32 

20-1 

9 

9-1 

33 

33-1 

10 

22-3 

34 

24-1 

11 

25-2 

35 

23-1 

12 

25-3 

36 

22-3 

13 

21-2 

37 

18-1 

14 

18-1 

38 

32-2 

15 

20-2 

39 

34-0 

16 

23-0 

40 

16-1 

17 

31-1 

41 

41-4 

18 

16-2 

42 

16-0 

19 

18-1 

43 

20-1 

20 

20-0 

44 

19-1 

21 

18-4 

45 

20-0 

22 

13-1 

46 

47-3 

23 

19-1 

47 

29-2 

24 

13-4 

48 

18-0 


UNIT III 

Unit III, Thinking at the Typewriter, was started in late February. 
By this time students had acquired sufficient skill in typewriting to 
enable them to express their thoughts. Lessons 1 and 2 .of this unit 
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required the typing of answers to questions read aloud by the teacher, 
lesson 3 required each student to type a physical description of more 
than one person. This particular lesson was enthusiastically received 
by students; one class spent an entire week working on descriptions 
written originally on the typewriter. Lesson 4 required each student 
to type a complete description of a winter sport. The description was 
prepared for a mythical fifth-grade student in a tropical country who 
knew nothing about cold weather. All students participated In this, and 
many of them prepared their descriptions In the form of personal and 
friendly letters. 

Lessons 5 through 9 of this unit required each student to type two 

or more full sentences plus part of another sentence. This is the lead- 

in sentence Idea which is used widely in teaching creative writing. After 
the lead-in sentences were copied from the lesson, the student composed 
a story on whatever topic he chose. 

Lessons 6 through 9 of this unit were given to the experimental 
teachers, but they were asked not to use them immediately. Rather, it 
was suggested that they be used during creative writing periods which 
were held by all fifth-grade classes once each week. In addition to 
using the lessons prepared as part of this unit, each of the three experi¬ 
mental teachers composed lead-in sentences and wrote them on the chalk¬ 
board and the students used the typewriter for creative writing. 

Lessons 3 through 9 of this unit were collected by the teachers and 

evaluated in the same manner as all other creative writing. In teaching 
the unit, stress was placed on creativity; reference was nvide to correct 
typing techniques only in cases of extreme need. 
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UNIT IV 

Unit I\', Typing Letters, was taught in March. It contains six 
lessons and teaches the correct typing of both personal and business 
letters. Lesson 1 of this unit served as a review of the parts of 
letters. The first three lessons, all pertaining to the typing of 
friendly personal letters, were taught in one week. The final three 
lessons of the unit, pertaining to the correct typing of business letters, 
were taught the following week. In addition to copying sample personal 
and business letters, this unit provided opportunities for students to 
compose, on the typewriter, two personal and two business letters based 
on information furnished in the lessons. This entire unit was received 
more enthusiastically by students than any other unit in the study. 

Unit IV completed all of the instructional materials prepared for the 
study. Letters typed by students in Unit IV were evaluated by teachers 
in the same manner as letters previously written in longhand. Stress 
was placed on creativity throughout the unit. 

INTEGRATION OF Tl’PEWRITlNG ABILITY 

As soon as the lettered portion of the typewriter keyboard was 
learned by the students, the experimental teachers were encouraged to 
have the students use the typewriter for whatever written activities 
they thought could be accomplished on it. Some of the uses made of 
the typewriter in the three experimental classes are described below. 

Spelling lists were typed as soon as Unit 1 was completed. This 
activity continued throughout the school year. In addition to typing 
spelling lists, students used the typewriter in exercises pertaining 
to vocabularv buildinc. For example, teachers would write several new 



words on the chalkboard and students would type a sentence for each 
word in which the word was correctly used. Another type of exercise 
In this area in which the typewriter was used involved the teacher's 
placing synonyms, antonyms, or homonyms on the chalkboard after which 
students would type sentences using the words correctly. 

Techniques of outlining had been taught early in the school year 
Jn connection with social studies units of work. Students began using 
the typewriter for preparing outlines as soon as Unit 1 was completed. 

In the fifth grade students have occasion to prepare many vnritten 
reports. Used primarily in connection with social studies units, reports 
are also prepared in connection with science projects, reading projects, 
and in many other ways. Students began typing reports after Unit II was 
completed. Reports typed included science projects (hatching of chickens, 
for example), social studies projects (biographical reports of Civil War 
leaders), book projects (reviews of books read outside of class), reports 
on current events, and reports of trips made out of town. One class 
began each day with a sharing of information. It was the practice in 
this classroom to assign responsibility for local news, national news, 
international news, weather news, sports news, and so on, to Individual 
students. Several of the students typed their reports and, after sharing 
them with the class, posted them on the bulletin board. 

After the completion of Unit Ill, the typewriter was used for all 
creative writing activities in the experimental classrooms. The weekly 
creative writing periods involved typing. One boy composed his first 
poem on the typewriter. Two boys wrote their first stories of more than 
one short paragraph on the typewriter. Three girls wrote stories of 
five typewritten pages each. 
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At the end o£ the school year, two of the experimental classes 
prepared booklets which were sent home to parents. One booklet was 
prepared by groups assigned responsibility for a particular subject 
area (science, for example). The groups composed reports of the main 
events studied in all subjects during the year. After all reports were 
composed and edited, students typed the reports on master sheets for 
duplication. The other class preparing a booklet for distribution to 
parents used an individual approach. Each student typed a master sheet 
for duplication in vdiich he described some of the activities of the 
school year. Some students in this class chose to.compose poems and 
short stories rather than compose reports. 

TlTe third experimental class decided to hold an open house at the 
end of the school year. Parents and friends were invited. A program was 
produced with the theme of learning to type. The original script for the 
program was composed by the students. Invitations, programs, and name 
cards were all prepared on the typewriter. 

After Unit IV was completed students used the typewriter for all 
notes and letters during the remainder of the year. One of the lessons 
in that unit required students to type a letter to their principal. One 
class typed letters to the principal, the supervising principal, and the 
superintendent. Two classes typed letters to the researcher. In all of 
the classes, students typed letters requesting information and materials 
needed for various units of work. Invitations to other classes and teams 
were typed, as were thank-you letters to special teachers. Of the 48 
students used in the study, all except three reported using the type¬ 
writer for writing person-al letters at home. One boy reported assisting 
Ms father in typing an income tax return. 
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The teaching of erasing v/as delayed until tye third week of May, 

1961. It was felt that to teach erasing earlier might adversely affect 
the quality of creative writing produced on th'e typewriter. A final 
timed writing was administered at the end of the experiment.' Results 
of this writing are given in Table 4 on pag^ 53, 

I 

SUMMARY 

Typewriters were borrowed from Remington Rand Portable Typewriter 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. Regular classroom furniture was 
used; storage facilities were available in the classrooms. Time schedules 
were adjusted to accommodate the 20-to-25 minutes devoted to typing in 
the initial stages. After keyboard mastery was gained, teachers scheduled 
typing at times when it was most needed in students WTiting activities. 
Units on Learning to Type, Improving Typing Skill, Thinking at the Type¬ 
writer, and Typing Letters were taught. Teachers were able to direct 
students in using the typewriter in a variety of written activities. 

Among the written activities for which the typewriter was used were 
spelling lists, vocabulary building sentences, social studies and other 
reports, creative writing (poems, stories, and reports), special reports 
and booklets, and personal and business letters. 



CHAPTER VI 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

Tile findings of this study were grouped into three areas. Each 
of the areas is discussed below. The first area pertains to the prepa¬ 
ration of instructional materials and the degree of mastery achieved by 
the experimental students. The second area pertains to the utilization 
of typewriting ability in accomplishing written activities in the fifth- 
grade curriculum. The third area pertains to the influence of the type¬ 
writer on the general educational development of the experimental students. 

MASTERY OF TYPEWRITING 

Materials were prepared for teaching typewriting at the fifth- 
grade level. It was found that instructional materials could be 
jjrepared which combined accepted procedures and practices in type¬ 
writing methodology and the vocabulary of the fifth grade. It was 
further found that the teacher's use of these materials resulted in 
the gaining of touch control of the typewriter by fifth-grade students. 

A total of 54 lessons divided into four units were prepared. Three one- 
minute timed writings were administered to students at different stages 
of the study: the first one after completion of the lettered portion 
of the keyboard, the second one after completion of the first 39 lessons, 
and the third one during the last week of school in June, 1961. The 
degree of typing skill achieved is shown in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 

GROSS ■TiTIKG SPEEDS AND TOTAL ERRORS ACHIEVTID BY EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDENTS ON THREE ONE-MIKUTE TYPING TESTS 
DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE STUDY 


Student 

Number 

First 

Test 

Second 

Test 

Third 

Test 

1 

12-2^ 

14-0^ 

'17-1® 

2 

13-0 

17-0 

18-3 

3 

9-0 

16-1 

22-1 

4 

13-2 

18-1 

20-0 

5 

8-1 

13-2 

21-4 

6 

12-0 

14-1 

18-2 

7 

13-0 

18-0 

22-0 

8 

14-0 

16-1 

23-1 

9 

12-1 

9-1 

13-0 

10 

17-3 

22-3 

28-1 

11 

17-0 

25-2 

18-1 

12 

15-3 

25-3 

24-3 

13 

13-0 

21-2 

19-1 

14 

18-2 

18-1 

20-1 

15 

10-1 

20-2 

16-3 

16 

16-1 

23-0 

23-0 

17 

22-2 

31-1 

30-1 

18 

14-1 

16-2 

13-1 

19 

14-1 

13-1 

21-0 

20 

13-0 

20-0 

25-9 

21 

15-2 

18-4 

23-9 

22 

11-0 

13-1 

17-2 

23 

15-0 

19-1 

23-4 

24 

13-5 

18-4 

22-3 

25 

11-0 

13-2 

18-0 

26 

13-0 

19-2 

21-0 

27 

11-1 

19-1 

23-1 

23 

17-3 

22-1 

34,1 

29 

15-1 

21-0 

23-0 

30 

18-4 

23-0 

35-1 

31 

16-1 

18-1 

23-1 

32 

11-1 

20-1 

25-1 

33 

19-0. 

33-1 

41-1 

34 

20-0 

24-1 

32-1 

35 

19-5 

23-1 

30-2- 

36 

14-4 

22-3 

28-3 

37 

11-0 

18-1 

17-1 

33 

24-2 

32-2 

37-5 

39 

20-3 

34-0 

35-2 

40 

13-1 

16-1 

13-0 

41 

25-2 

41-4 

52-5 

42 

13-0 

16-0 

32-2 
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TABLE 4--Continued 


Student 

Number 

First 

Test 

Second 

Test 

Third 

Test 

43 

14-0 

20-1 

28-3 

44 

13-0 

19-1 

23-1 

43 

13-0 

20-0 

24-2 

46 

25-1 

47-3 

52-6 

47 

21-0 

29-2 

26-6 

48 

9-0 

18-0 

21-0 

Dates Tests Given: 

11-3-60 

2-17-61 

6-8-61 


GROSS TYPING 
Ranges: 

SPEEDS 

• 8 

9 

13 


to 

to 

to 


25 

47 

52 

Means: 

14.9 

21.0 

24.8 

ERRORS 

Ranges: 

0 

0 

0 


to 

to 

to 


5 

4 

9 

Means: 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 


^"1116 figures on the left side of the hyphen indicate gross typing 
speeds; those on the right side of the hyphen indicate total errors. 

Explanatory’ notes for teachers were prepared in connection vrtth the 
instructional materials. The three experimental teachers, all of whom 
had received instruction previously in touch typewriting but none of 
whom had been trained in typewriting methodology, were able to use the 
instructional materials and the explanatory notes in successfully teach¬ 
ing touch typewriting to ?ifth-grade students. 


EFFECTS OF Tin’Elv’RlTlKG ON WRITTEN ACTIVITIES 
llie effects of using the typewriter for VvTritten activities in the 
language arts area were checked in five main areas. Spelling ability, 
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handwriting speed, hand^i-riting quality, quality of creative writing, and 
quantity of creative writing were measured at the beginning and again at 
the end of the study. Comparisons were made with the achievements of 
control students in these five areas. The findings of this part of the 
study are reported below by subject area. 

Data derived from the measurement of students both before and after 
the experimental part of the study were treated statistically to determine 
the degree of significance of gains and losses. The following explanation 
of the statistical treatment of the data was prepared by the statistician. 
Tables depicting details of the statistical treatment are included in 
Appendix E. 

Samples are drawn from universes or populations in order 
to permit the investigator to make statements regarding the 
particular universe which is being studied. To do this requires 
the computation from the samples of statistical measures selected 
by the statistician which are representative of the population. 

A little reflection upon the part of the reader will probably 
lead him to guess that rarely will the sample yield the exact 
value, say, of the arithmetic mean which would be found in the 
universe. Therefore there exists a frequency distribution of 
the means of all possible samples of a given size. The mean of 
these means will be the mean of the universe. 

When the sample is small, the distribution of means, which 
are the measures used in this study to characterize the universe, 
does not follow the normal, bell-shaped frequency curve. It was 
found early in this century by Student that, although the means 
are symmetrically distributed, they are not normally distributed. 
(Student was the pseudonjan of William -Sealy Cosset who was chemist 
for Guiness Brewery. The brewery had a rule that no employee 
could publish any article. This rule was relaxed in Cosset's 
case when the importance of his work was pointed out to the 
officials. He was required, however, to write under an assumed 
name. The name chosen was "Student.") He discovered intuitively 
the distribution which bears his assumed name. 

Student's "t" distribution is more peaked than normal 
which means that it Is mors concentrated at the center than 
normal, leaner in the flanks, and tails out more. There is a 
distribution for each degree of freedom. This means of course 
that it is not a single curve like the normal but a whole family 
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of curves. As the number in the sample increases the proba¬ 
bility of a given value occurring within a certain number of 
standard deviations approach those of the normal distribution. 
For example, the probability is 5% that a given value will 
fall outside 1.96 standard deviations if those values are 
normally distributed. If, hovjever, there are ten of them 
(nine degrees of freedom) and they are distributed as Student's 
"t" there is a probability of 57o that a given value will fall 
outside 2.262 standard deviations. If there are forty-eight 
(forty-seven degrees of freedom) there is a probability of 5% 
that a given value will fall outside 2.011 standard deviations. 
The last mentioned critical ratio is the one used throughout 
this study. At 0.17 level there is probability of 0.1% that 
a given value will fall outside 3.525 standard deviations.^ 


Spelling ability . 

Results of two specially constructed spelling tests are shown in 
Table 5. Beginning and final scores for both the experimental and the 
control groups are shown. It will be noted that both groups experienced 
a loss in spelling ability as measured by these tests, but this is due, 
in all probability, to the fact that different .tests were used at the 
beginning and at the end of the study. It is probable that the words 
Included in the final spelling test were more difficult than those in 
the first test. Tiie loss by the control group of a total of 30 words 
is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level; this level is 
moderately significant. The loss experienced by the experimental 
group of only 23 words is not statistically significant. 

Handwriting speed 

The handwriting speed of the experimental "group did not suffer as 
a result of using the typewriter. On the contrary, the experimental 
group registered a larger gain in handwriting speed than did the 

'■Report to the Investigator by Miss K. C. Haynes, July 13, 1961 (in 
the files of the investigator). 
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TABLE 5 


BEGINNING AND FINAL SPELLING SCORES FOR 
EXPERU-iEN'T/A AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Student 

Number 


X 



C 


Student 

Number 


X 



C 


1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 1st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 

19 

17 

-2 

21 

24 

3 

25 

21 

23 

2 

22 

21 

-1 

2 

23 

22 

-1 

23 

20 

-3 

26 

17 

21 

4 

18 

18 

0 

3 

25 

21 

-4 

25 

22 

-3 

27 

24 

25 

1 

24 

21 

-3 

4 

24 

23 

-1 

25 

22 

-3 

28 

23 

25 

2 

22 

23 

1 

5 

24 

24 

0 

23 

24 

1 

29 

25 

24 

-1 

23 

24 

1 

6 

24 

24 

0 

24 

24 

0 

30 

25 

25 

0 

25 

24 

-1 

7 

22 

23 

1 

22 

18 

-4 

31 

25 

25 

0 

25 

21 

-4 

8 

23 

25 

2 

24 

25 

1 

32 

22 

23 

1 

22 

22 

0 

9 

25 

25 

0 

25 

23 

-2 

33 

25 

24 

-1 

25 

23 

-2 

10 

23 

24 

1 

24 

22 

-2 

34 

25 

25 

0 

24 

24 

0 

11 

25 

24 

-1 

25 

24 

-1 

35 

25 

23 

-2 

25 

25 

0 

12 

24 

21 

-3 

23 

23 

0 

36 

24 

24 

0 

24 

23 

-1 

13 

24 

25 

1 

24 

23 

-1 

37 

24 

24 

0 

24 

23 

-1 

14 

25 

24 

-1 

24 

20 

-4 

38 

25 

25 

0 

25 

23 

-2 

15 

23 

22 

-1 

25 

25 

0 

39 

25 

24 

-1 

25 

23 

-2 

15 

23 

23 

0 

24 

24 

0 

40 

24 

25 

1 

25 

24 

-1 

17 

25 

21 

-4 

24 

24 

0 

41 

25 

23 

-2 

24 

23 

-1 

13 

24 

19 

-5 

24 

24 

0 

42 

25 

24 

-1 

23 

23 

0 

19 

25 

22 

-3 

23 

24 

1 

43 

24 

22 

-2 

24 

23 

-1 

20 

22 

22 

0 

20 

24 

4 

44 

25 

25 

0 

25 

25 

0 

21 

20 

22 

2 

21 

22 

1 

45 

22 

23 

1 

22 

21 

-1 

22 

21 

21 

0 

21 

24 

3 

46 

25 

25 

0 

25 

25 

0 

23 

24 

23 

-1 

25 

25 

0 

47 

25 

23 

-2 

25 

24 

-1 

24 

23 

21 

-2 

25 

23 

-2 

48 

23 

22 

-1 

22 

23 

1 


TOTAL GAINS 

(LOSSES) 




X= 

-23 


C= 

-30 


control group. Handwriting speeds were measured by the Freeman Handwriting 
Scale at the beginning and end of the experiment, and speeds attained were 
converted into gross words per minute by the system employed in computing 
typGv.T:iting speeds. Table 6 shows the gains in handwriting speeds 
experienced by both the experimental and control groups. 

The larger gain experienced by the experimental group is statistically 
significant at the 5 per cent level when the "t" test is applied. This 
level is moderately significant. 
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TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF H/\NDWRITING SPEEDS OF E>3’ERIMEKTAL AND CONTROL 
STUDENTS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 


Student 

Number 


X 



C 


Student 

Number 


X 



C 


1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1 

10 

20 

10 

6 

13 

7 

25 

14 

14 

0 

11 

14 

3 

2 

11 

12 

1 

10 

13 

. 3' 

26 

9 

11 

2 

7 

14 

7 

3 

6 

15 

9 

3 

15 

7 

h 

7 

14 

7 

12 

19 

7 

4 

5 

14 

9 

11 

17 

6 

28 

10 

22 

12 

14 

16 

2 

5 

8 

14 

6 

11 

14 

3 

29 

7 

15 

8 

12 

14 

2 

6 

8 

16 

8 

14 

16 

2 

30 

15 

13 

3 

12 

21 

9 

7 

7 

14 

7 

10 

11 

1 

31 

11 

17 

6 

14 

17 

3 

8 

7 

13 

8 

12 

16 

4 

32 

9 

13 

4 

10 

15 

5 

9 

13 

14 

4 

12 

18 

6 

33 

8 

17 

9 

12 

17 

5 

10 

9 

17 

8 

9 

11 

2 

34 

11 

20 

9 

14 

17 

3 

11 

14 

17 

3 

9 

11 

2 

35 

8 

13 

5 

10 

11 

1 

12 

13 

22 

9 

10 

16 

6 

33 

5 

11 

6 

14 

16 

2 

13 

10 

15 

5 

12 

16 

4 

37 

16 

22 

6 

11 

14 

3 

14 

12 

21 

9 

17 

15 

-2 

38 

14 

22 

8 

IS 

18 

0 

15 

14 

21 

7 

12 

14 

2 

39 

14 

19 

5 

13 

18 

5 

16 

14 

17 

3 

14 

18 

4 

40 

12 

16 

4 

10 

15 

5 

17 

14 

21 

7 

10 

13 

3 

41 

17 

19 

2 

11 

14 

3 

18 

15 

19 

4 

16 

20 

4 

42 

14 

16 

2 

6 

12 

6 

19 

15 

20 

5 

14 

21 

7 

43 

16 

15 

0 

6 

15 

9 

20 

14 

18 

4 

14 

12 

-2 

44 

10 

16 

6 

14 

18 

4 

21 

13 

14 

1 

9 

13 

■ 4 

45 

18 

21 

3 

15 

21 

6 

22 

12 

14 

2 

14 

10 

-4 

46 

20 

20 

0 

11 

18 

7 

23 

15 

17 

2 

14 

15 

1 

47 

10 

12 

2 

7 

15 

8 

24 

13 

22 

9 

14 

14 

0 

43 

15 

16 

1 

8 

18 

10 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

250 


C = 

185 


Handwriting quality 

Handwriting quality of the two groups was also measured by the 
Freeman Handwriting Scale. Gains experienced by each group are shown 
In Table 7. A comparison of the total gains of the two groups reveals 
that the experimental group gained 335 points while the control group 
gained only 230 points. 

The larger gain experienced by the experimental group Is statisti¬ 
cally significant at the 5 per cent level when the "t" test Is applied, 
'his level Is moderately significant. 
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TABLE 7 


COMPARISON OF Hj^Js'DWRITIKG QUALITY OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
STUDENTS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 


Student 

Number 


X 



c 


Student 

Number 


X 


— 

C 


1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Cain 

1 

75 

75 

0 

80 

80 

0 

25 

70 

80 

10 

70 

75 

5 

2 

80 

80 

0 

75 

75 

0 

26 

75 

80 

5 

75 

70 

- 5 

3 

70 

80 

10 

80 

80 

0 

27 

85 

80 

- 5 

70 

75 

5 

4 

80 

80 

0 

70 

80 

10 

28 

75 

85 

10 

70 

75 

5 

5 

70 

80 

10 

60 

75 

15 

29 

80 

85 

5 

65 

70 

5 

6 

65 

SO 

15 

65 

75 

10 

30 

70 

75 

5 

80 

80 

0 

7 

70 

80 

10 

65 

75 

10 

31 

85 

95 

10 

80 

80 

0 

8 

75 

85 

10 

65 

65 

0 

32 

80 

80 

0 

75 

75 

0 

9 

70 

80 

10 

65 

65 

0 

33 

75 

80 

5 

75 

80 

5 

10 

65 

75 

10 

70 

75 

5 

34 

75 

85 

10 

80 

80 

0 

11 

70 

85 

15 

75 

75 

0 

35 

80 

80 

0 

70 

80 

10 

12 

65 

70 

5 

70 

75 

5 

36 

80 

85 

5 

75 

85 

10 

13 

70 

70 

0 

70 

65 

- 5 

37 

75 

75 

0 

75 

80 

5 

14 

80 

■75 

- 5 

75 

75 

0 

38 

75 

80 

5 

70 

80 

10 

15 

70 

75 

5 

75 

85 

10 

39 

70 

85 

15 

65 

75 

10 

16 

65 

70 

5 

65 

75 

10 

40 

65 

65 

0 

75 

85 

10 

17 

70 

85 

15 

65 

65 

0 

41 

60 

70 

10 

70 

80 

10 

18 

65 

70 

5 

75 

75 

0 

42 

75 

80 

5 

65 

70 

5 

19 

60 

85 

25 

65 

70 

5 

43 

70 

80 

10 

80 

85 

5 

20 

80 

90 

10 

70 

70 

0 

44 

75 

75 

0 

75 

75 

0 

21 

65 

75 

10 

70 

75 

5 

45 

65 

70 

5 

75 

80 

5 

22 

70 

80 

10 

60 

70 

10 

46 

70 

75 

5 

70 

80 

10 

23 

75 

85 

10 

65 

70 

5 

47 

65 

75 

10 

70 

80 

10 

24 

70 

80 

10 

70 

80 

10 

48 

65 

80 

15 

70 

75 

5 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

335 


C = 

230 


Quality of Creative Writing 

The quality of the creative writing ability of the two groups was 
measured by the method described in Chapter IV. Gains experienced by the 
two groups are shown in Table 8, A comparison of the total gains of the 
two groups reveals that the experimental group gained a total of 64 
points v/hlle the control group gained a total of only 42 points. 

The gain experienced by the experimental group is not statistically 
significant at the 5 per cent level when the "t" test is applied. 
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TABLE 8 


COMPARISON OF CRFj^iTI'FE SITING QUALITY OF EXPERL’^IEKTAL AND CONTROL 
STUDENTS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 


S tudent 
Number 


X 



c 


Student 

Number 


X 



C 


1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1 

5 

6 • 

1 

4 

5 

1 

25 

6 

8 

2 

6 

5 

-1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

3 

5 

2 

26 

6 

3 

2 

6 

6 

0 

3 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

27 

9 

7 

-2 

9 

7 

-2 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

6 

3 

28 

9 

8 

-1 

9 

8 

-1 

5 

9 

8 

-1 

9 

8 

-1 

29 

6 

8 

2 

5 

7 

2 

6 

7 

8 

1 

6 

9 

3 

30 

9 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

7 

5 

8 

3 

4 

6 

2 

31 

7 

7 

0 

6 

8 

2 

8 

6 

6 

0 

6 

9 

3 

32 

5 

6 

1 

5 

9 

4 

9 

7 

6 

-1 

6 

6 

0 

33 

8 

9 

1 

7 

9 

2 

10 

5 

7. 

2 

4 

4 

0 

34 

8 

8 

0 

8 

7 

-1 

11 

6 

7 

1 

6 

9 

3 

35 

5 

7 


5 

5 

0 

12 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

1 

36 

5 

7 

2 

6 

6 

0 

13 

4 

9 

5 

5 

4 

-1 

37 

7 

9 

2 

6 

9 

3 

14 

8 

9 

1 

7 

8 ■ 

1 

38 

6 

8 

2 

6 

7 

1 

15 

6 

8 

2 

6 

9 

3 

39 

6 

7 

1 

6 

5 

-1 

16 

6 

9 

3 

T 

9 

2 

40 

4 

5 

1 

5 

8 

3 

17 

6 

9 

3 

7 

7 

0 

41 

7 

8 

1 

7 

5 

-2 

18 

7 

8 

1 

7 

8 

1 

42 

5 

6 

1 

5 

5 

0 

19 

7 

8 

1 

7 

7 

0 

43 

6 

8 

2 

7 

7 

0 

20 

6 

9 

3 

6 

6 

0 

44 

6 

8 

2 

5 

9 

4 

21 

6 

9 

3 

7 

7 

0 

45 

6 

7 

1 

6 

6 

0 

22 

5 

9 

4 

4 

7 

3 

46 

9 

9 

0 

9 

8 

-1 

23 

6 

8 

2 

n 

8 

1 

47 

4 

5 

1. 

4 

6 

2 

24 

7 

8 

1 

6 

6 

0 

48 

6 

7 

1 

6 

7 

1 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

64 


C = 

42 


Quantity of Creative Writing 

Several attempts were made to determine the amount of creative writing 
produced by members of the experimental and control groups. It was desired 
that a reliable method be devised to find out if the use of the typewriter 
actually resulted in more origifial writing. The method decided upon is 
explained In the following paragraph. 

During the six-weeks period from April 24, 1961, to June 2, 1961, 
all original writing produced in school by members of the two groups 
was recorded as to length. Writings were classified into three groups: 
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short (ranging in length from 10 to 50 words), medium (ranging in length 
from 51 to 100 words), and long (exceeding 100 words in length). Poems, 
stories, articles, and reports were considered. Table 9 shows the number 
of writings produced by the two grdups in each glassification. 


TABLE 9 

TOTAL CREATIVE L’RITIKGS PRODUCED BY EXPERIIENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS DURING A SIX-WEEKS PERIOD 



Short 

Medium 

Long 

Group 

(10-50 words) 

(51-100 words) 

(over 100 words) 

EXPERIMENTAL 

49 

88 

56 

CONTROL 

52 

47 

52 


During the period that records of writings were kept, one of the 
classes of experimental students devoted two weeks to the preparation 
of a duplicated booklet which was sent home to parents. The booklet 
contained examples of creative writing, but all of it had been written 
prior to the period during which writing was checked. Also during this 
period, one of the experimental classes used three of the lead-in sentences 
lessons from Unit III while the other two experimental teachers used only 
two such lessons. 

Each fifth-grade teacher in the school system is encouraged to 
devote a minimum of one hour per week to creative writing. However, it 
was found that the actual amount of time devoted to this area depended 
in very large measure on the individual teacher. No statistical treatment 
was given to these data. 
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EFFECTS OF TYPEWRITING OK GENtRAL EDUCATIONAL DE\T!LOPMENT 

The effects of using the typewriter on the general educational devel¬ 
opment of fifth-grade students were checked through the use of tests in 
the areas of science, social studies information, social studies study 
skills, reading, and arithmetic. Measurements were taken at the beginning 
and at the conclusion of the experiment. Comparisons were made with the 
achievements of control students in each area. The findings of this 
part of the study are reported below by subject area. 

Science 

Gains of the two groups in the science area were measured by a 
standardized achievement test administered both before and at the con¬ 
clusion of the experiment. Initial and final scores and gains experienced 
by the two groups are shown in Table 10. Scores are indicated as grade 
levels of achievement. It will be noted that the control group experienced 
a total gain of 52.1 years while the experimental group experienced a total 
gain of 59.9 years. Although the gain of the experimental group is larger 
than that of the control group, it is not statistically significant at 
the 5 per cent level when the "t" test is applied. 

S ocial Studies Information 

Gains of the two groups in the social studies information area were 
measured by a standardized achievement test which was administered at the 
beginning and again at the conclusion of the experiment. Initial and 
final scores and gains of the two groups are shown in Table 11. Scores 
are Indicated as grade levels of achievement. 
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TABLE 10 


COMPARISON OF SCIENCE ACHIEVQIENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 


Studen 

Number 

t 

X 



C 


Studen 

Number 

t 

X 



C 


1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

ist 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 

6.2 

7.8 

1.6 

5.2 

6.2 

1.0 

25 

9.8 

9.4 

-0.4 

4.7 

6.2 

1.5 

2 

6.8 

7.6 

.8 

7.2 

7.6 

.4 

26 

5.2 

7.0 

1.8 

5.8 

5.2 

- .6 

3 

6.2 

6.4 

.2 

7.6 

6.6 

-1.0 

27 

6.2 

6.2 

.0 

5.4 

6.8 

1.4 

4 

5.2 

7.0 

1.8 

5.0 

5.1 

.1 

28 

7.4 

8.4 

1.0 

6.8 

6.6 

- .2 

5 

7.0 

10.0 

3.0 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

29 

7.2 

7.6 

.4 

6.2 

6.8 

.6 

6 

6.2 

6.2 

.0 

9.4 

7.4 

-2.0 

30 

8.1 

10.0 

1.9 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

7 

5.5 

7.4 

1.9 

5.5 

7.0 

1.5 

31 

8.1 

9.4 

1.3 

6.2 

8.4 

2.2 

8 

■'.8 

9.4 

1.6 

9.4 

9.8 

.4 

32 

6.4 

6.4 

.0 

4.4 

6.0 

1.6 

9 

6.2 

6.2 

.0 

7.4 

9.1 

1.7 

33 

7.6 

6.8 

- .8 

5.7 

6.2 

.5 

10 

7.0 

9.8 

2.8 

6.4 

6.6 

.2 

34 

7.2 

7.0 

- .2 

7.6 

9.8 

2.2 

11 

4.7 

6.2 

1.5 

7.2 

8.4 

1.2 

35 

5.0 

5.7 

.7 

6.2 

7.2 

1.0 

12 

5.8 

7.6 

1.8 

6.4 

7.8 

1.4 

36 

4.2 

6.0 

1.8 

5.4 

8.1 

2.7 

13 

8.4 

10.0 

1.6 

7.2 

7.8 

.6 

37 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

6.0 

7.8 

1.8 

14 

8.1 

9.4 

1.3 

6.2 

7.8 

1.6 

38 

6.8 

8.4 

1.6 

7.2 

9.1 

1.9 

15 

7.2 

7.4 

.2 

6.2 

6.2 

.0 

39 

6.0 

7.0 

1.0 

5.0 

7.8 

2.8 

16 

6.2 

8.4 

2.2 

7.4 

9.8 

2.4 

40 

6.8 

8.1 

1.3 

6.8 

10.0 

3.2 

17 

6.4 

8.1 

1.7 

7.4 

7.4 

.0 

41 

6.2 

7.6 

1.4 

6.0 

9.1 

3.1 

18 

5.4 

7.4 

2.0 

7.2 

8.4 

1.2 

42 

7.2 

9.4 

2.2 

7.2 

6.6 

- .6 

19 

6.8 

10.0 

3.2 

5.5 

6.6 

1.1 

43 

6.8 

8.4 

1.6 

5.7 

6.2 

.5 

20 

6.2 

7.6 

1.4 

5.7 

6.2 

.5 

44 

7.8 

7.8 

.0 

8,1 

9.4 

1.3 

21 

5.8 

7.0 

1.2 

6.0 

8.8 

2.8 

45 

7.2 

7.2 

.0 

5.0 

6.2 

1.2 

22 

7.4 

10.0 

2.6 

5.8 

7.0 

1.2 

46 

7.4 

10.0 

2.6 

9.8 

10.0 

.2 

23 

5.5 

7.2 

1.7 

7.2 

9.1 

1.9 

47 

4.2 

4.4 

.2 

4.3 

4.6 

.3 

24 

8.1 

9.1 

1.0 

5.2 

8.1 

2.9 

48 

6.2 

6.2 

.0 

6.4 

6.2 

- .2 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

59.9 


C = 

52.1 


Total gains of the experimental group were 44.1, while the control 
group gained a total of 73.2. This loss on the part of the experimental 
group is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level when the "t" 
test is applied. This level is moderately significant. 


Social Studies Study Skills 

Gains of the two groups in the social studies study skills were 
measured by a standardized achievement test which w.as administered at 
the beginning and again at the conclusion of the experiment. Initial 
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TABLE 11 

COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STJDIES INFOPC-IA.TION ACHIEVEMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 


Stucien 

Number 

t 

X 



C 


Stude 

Kumbe 

nt 

X 

• 


C 


1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

r 1st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 

6.0 

5.6 

- .4 

5.8 

7.8 

2.0 

25 

7.0 

7.0 

.0 

4.3 

5.4 

1.1 

2 

7.0 

6.2 

- .8 

3.9 

6.6 

2.7 

25 

3.9 

3.4 

- .5 

4.4 

6.2 

1.8 

3 

5.8 

8.8 

2.0 

8.1 

8.8 

.7 

27 

5.6 

4.4 

-1.2 

6.8 

6.2 

- .6 

4 

5.4 

6.0 

.6 

3.1 

4.8 

1.7 

28 

6.4 

7.8 

1.4 

5.1 

6.2 

1.1 

5 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

8.8 

10.0 

1.2 

29 

5.4 

7.3 

1.9 

3.6 

7.0 

3.4 

6 

4.8 

6.0 

1.2 

8.8 

8.8 

.0 

30 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

7.0 

10.0 

3.0 

7 

3.4 

5.8 

2.4 

5.4 

6.6 

1.2 

31 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

8.1 

10.0 

1.9 

8 

9.2 

10.0 

.8 

8.1 

10.0 

1.9 

32 

4.4 

3.9 

- .5 

5.1 

7.5 

2.4 

9 

5.4 

6.4 

1.0 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

33 

7.0 

8.1 

1.1 

5.6 

6 .4 

.8 

10 

6.4 

10.0 

3-6 

6.0 

8.1 

2.1 

34 

3.6 

4.9 

1.3 

8.8 

9.2 

.4 

11 

6.6 

8.4 

1.8 

6.4 

10.0 

3.6 

35 

2.5 

5.4 

2.9 

4.4 

7.3 

2.9 

12 

5.4 

7.3 

1.9 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

36 

4.8 

5.4 

.6 

5.8 

7.3 

1.5 

13 

6.6 

9.2 

2.6 

8.4 

8.4 

.0 

37 

5.6 

6.2 

.6 

5.8 

9.2 

3.4 

14 

6.6 

9.2 

2.6 

6.2 

8.1 

1.9 

33 

6.6 

9.2 

2.6 

6.0 

8.8 

2.8 

15 

7.3 

7.0 

- .3 

4.6 

9.2 

4.6 

39 

7.3 

9.2 

1.9 

4.6 

7.0 

2.4 

16 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

40 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

17 

4.9 

7.8 

2.9 

7.3 

10.0 

2.7 

41 

6.6 

6.0 

- .6 

6.0 

8.4 

2.4 

18 

6.0 

5.8 

- .2 

6.0 

9.2 

3.2 

42 

5.4 

10.0 

4.6 

4.1 

4.6 

.5 

19 

8.4 

6.8 

-1.6 

4.6 

6.0 

1.4 

43 

5.4 

4.1 

-1.3 

4.8 

6.2 

1.4 

20 

5.1 

6.0 

.9 

6.0 

8.4 

2.4 

44 

5.4 

6.4 

1.0 

7.0 

8.4 

1.4 

21 

4.1 

4.8 

.7 

6.4 

7.3 

.9 

45 

6.8 

6.6 

- .2 

6.0 

7.0 

1.0 

22 

6.0 

7.0 

1.0 

6.4 

5.8 

- .6 

46 

8.1 

10.0 

1.9 

9.2 

10.0 

.8 

23 

5.8 

5.4 

- .4 

8.8 

9.2 

.4 

47 

4.1 

4.4 

.3 

4.6 

5.4 

.8 

24 

3.4 

8.8 

.4 

5.4 

5.6 

. 2 

48 

4.1 

4.3 

.2 

5.4 

3.4 

-2.0 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

44.1 


C = 

73.2 


and final scores and gains of the two groups are shown in Table 12. The 
scores shown are grade levels of achievement. 

The experimental group gained a total of 108.0, while the control 
group gained a total of 82.6. This greater gain by the experimental 
group is not statistically significant at the 5 per cent level when the 
"t" test is applied. 
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TABLE 12 / 


COMPARISON OF SOCIAL STUDIES STUDY SKILLS ACHIEVEMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL 

AND CONTROL GROUPS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 

/■ 


Studen 

Number 

It 

X 



C 


Studen 

Number 

t 

X 



C 


■ 1st 

.2nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 

7.1 

6.6 

- .5 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

25 

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

4.4 

7.8 

3.4 

2 

7.8 

7.8 

.0 

4.4 

6.1 

1.7 


3.8 

5.7 

1.9 

4.4 

7.1 

2.7 

3 

5.0 

7.8 

2.8 

5.3 

10.0 

4.7 

/ 27 

5.3 

5.7 

.4 

5.3 

5.0 

- .3 

4 

6.1 

7.8 

1.7 

6.6 

4.7 

-1.9 ' 

28 

5.7 

5.3 

- .4 

6.6 

8.8 

2.2 

5 

5.7 

10.0 

4.3 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

29 

5.7 

10.0 

4.3 

5.0 

8.8 

3.8 

6 

4.7 

10.0 

5.3 

8.8 

10.0 

1.2 

30 

7.1 

10.0 

2.9 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

7 

5.3 

8.8 

3.5 

5.0 

5.7 

.7 

31 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

7.1 

10.0 

2.9 

8 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

7.1 

10.0 

2.9 

32 

4.4 

5.3 

.9 

6,6 

6.6 

.0 

9 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

33 

5.7 

10.0 

4.3 

6.1 

7.8 

1.7 

10 

8.8 

10.0 

1.2 

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

34 

4.7 

7.8 

3.1 

5.7 

10.0 

4.3 

11 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

33 

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

3.5 

5.3 

1.8 

12 

6.1 

8.8 

2.7 

6.6 

7.8 

1.2 

36 

4.7 

6.6 

1.9 

5.7 

6.6 

.9 

13 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

5.0 

6.6 

1.6 

37 

4.7 

7.1 

2.4 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

14 

6.6 

8.8 

2.2 

6.6 

7.8 

1.2 

38 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

15 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

39 

5.0 

7.8 

2.8 

4.7 

5.7 

1.0 

16 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

10.0 

10.0 

.0 

40 

7.1 

10.0 

2.9 

7.8 

7.1 

- .7 

17 

5.7 

10.0 

4.3 

5.7 

10.0 

4.3 

41 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

7.1 

7.1 

.0 

18 

7.8 

7.1 

- .7 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

42 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

5.3 

6.6 

1.3 

19 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

6.6 

7.1 

.5 

43 

4.4 

3.7 

1.3 

6.6 

8.8 

2.2 

20 

4.7 

5.7 

1.0 

5.3 

6.6 

1.3 

44 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

21 

6.1 

7.8 

1.7 

7.1 

7.8 

.7 

45 

5.3 

7.8 

2.5 

4.1 

5.3 

1.2 

22 

6.6 

10.0 

3.4 

5.0 

7.8 

2.8 

46 

5.0 

10.0 

5.0 

7.8 

10.0 

2.2 

23 

6.6 

5.7 

- .9 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

47 

4.1 

5.0 

.9 

7.1 

4.1 

-3.0 

24 

6.1 

10.0 

3.9 

5.3 

7.1 

1.8 

48 

5.3 

5.0 

- .3 

7.1 

4.7 

-2.4 


T3TAL GAINS 






X = 108.0 


C = 

82.6 


Reading 

Gains of the two groups in 'reading were measured by a standardized 
achievement test. The first test had been administered to.all students 
at the end of the preceding school year; the final test was administered 
to all students at the conclusion of the experiment. The beginning and 
final scores are shown in Table 13. Scores are indicated as grade levels 
of achievement. 

The experimental group gained a total of 57.8, while the control 
group gained a total of 56.1. The difference here is not statistically 
significant when the "t" test is applied. 
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TABLE 13 


COMPARISON OF READING ACHIE\TI’-ENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS AT BEGINNING AI.'D CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENT 


Studen 

Number 

t 

X 



C 


Studen 
I,'umber 

t 

X 



C 


1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain ■ 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 st 

2 nd 

Gain 

1 

5.6 

6.8 

1.2 

6.0 

6.7 

.7 

25 

6.4 

8.2 

1.8 

4.3 

5.4 

1.1 

2 

5.5 

6.7 

1.2 

5.2 

6.8 

1.6 

26 

5.2 

6.7 

1.5 

5.3 

6.2 

.9 

3 

5.5 

7.1 

1.6 

6.5 

7.3 

.8 

27 

5.9 

7.0 

1.1 

5.4 

6.5 

1.1 

4 

5.2 

5.9 

.7 

4.9 

5.1 

.2 

28 

7.4 

9.0 

1.6 

6.8 

6.6 

- .2 

5 

7.9 

8.1 

.2 

8.2 

9.6 

1.4 

29 

6.1 

7.2 

1.1 

5.2 

7.3 

2.1 

6 

6.3 

6.5 

.2 

8 .6 

9.2 

.6 

30 

9.1 

10.2 

1.1 

7.5 

9.4 

1.9 

7 

6.9 

7.8 

.9 

7.8 

7.1 

- .7 

31 

7.5 

9.2 

1.7 

8.4 

8.3 

- .1 

8 

6.5 

7.9 

1.4 

7.5 

10.1 

2.6 

32 

5.1 

6.5 

1.4 

6.0 

7.1 

1.1 

9 

6.3 

7.3 

1.0 

6.9 

8.2 

1.3 

33 

7.5 

8.9 

1.4 

6.6 

7.9 

1.3 

10 

6.6 

8.6 

2.0 

6.1 

7.0 

.9 

34 

6.1 

8.4 

2.3 

7.9 

9.5 

1.6 

11 

6.2 

6.8 

.6 

7.4 

8.8 

1.4 

35 

6.6 

7.6 

1.0 

6.9 

7.4 

.5 

12 

5.3 

6.6 

1.3 

4.7 

7.0 

2.3 

36 

5.1 

6.7 

1.6 

5.2 

6.9 

1.7 

13 

7.8 

8.9 

1.1 

6.9 

7.0 

.1 

37 

6.8 

8.4 

1.6 

6.3 

7.9 

1.6 

14 

7.6 

8.7 

1.1 

5.7 

7.7 

2.0 

38 

7.0 

8.9 

1.9 

6.6 

8.8 

2.2 

15 

7 4 

8.4 

1.0 

6 .5 

7.1 

.6 

39 

6.0 

7.5 

1.5 

6.2 

7.0 

.8 

16 

6.6 

7.7 

1.1 

7.5 

7.5 

.0 

40 

7.7 

8.8 

1.1 

7.6 

9.7 

2.1 

17 

5.8 

8.3 

2.5 

6.9 

6.8 

- .1 

41 

6.8 

7.0 

.2 

7,4 

8.4 

1.0 

18 

6.7 

6.8 

.1 

6.3 

7.4 

1.1 

42 

7.6 

9.6 

2.0 

5.9 

7.4 

1.5 

19 

6.2 

7.4 

1.2 

4.5 

6.1 

1.6 

43 

4.6 

6.0 

1.4 

5.3 

6.3 

1.0 

20 

5.7 

7.4 

1.7 

4.6 

5.7 

1.1 

44 

7.0 

7.4 

.4 

5.7 

7.6 

1.9 

21 

5.3 

5.3 

.0 

5.7 

7.4 

1.7 

45 

5.5 

6.1 

.6 

5.5 

6.5 

1.0 

22 

5.6 

7.7 

2.1 

5.0 

7.1 

2.1 

46 

8.4 

10.5 

2.1 

9.5 

10.6 

1.1 

23 

6.0 

6.6 

.6 

5.4 

7.7 

2.3 

47 

3.9 

4.7 

.8 

4.2 

5.3 

1.1 

24 

7.7 

9.0 

1.3 

5.1 

7.1 

2.0 

48 

5.1 

5.6 

.5 

6.5 

6.7 

.2 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

57.8 


C = 

56.1 


Arltlimetlc 

Gains of the two groups in arithmetic were measured by a standardized 
achievement test. The first test had been administered to all students 
at the end of the preceding school year; the final test was administered 
to all students at the conclusion of the experiment. Tlie beginning and 
final scores and amount of gain are shown in Table 14. The scores are 
indicated as grade levels of achievement. 
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TABLE 14 

COMPARISON OF i\RITH:-IETlC ACHIEVEMF.NT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS AT BEGINNING AND CONCLUSION OF E;\PERIMENT 


Studeat 

X 



C 


Student 

X 



C 


Number 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

Number 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1st 

2nd 

Gain 

1 

5.0 

6.1 

1.1 

5.9 

6.9 

1.0 

25 

5.4 

7.6 

2.2 

5.5 

6.6 

1.1 

2 

4.9 

6.5 

1.6 

5.1 

6.4 

1.3 

26 

5.1 

6.8 

1.7 

5.4 

6.6 

1.2 

3 

5.4 

7.1 

1.7 

5.0 

6.2 

1.2 

27 

5.9 

8.2 

2.3 

5.7 

6.5 

.8 

4 

5.2 

7.0 

1.8 

4.9 

5.6 

.7 

28 

5.3 

6.0 

.7 

5.8 

7.3 

1.5 

5 

5.5 

7.6 

2.1 

5.9 

6.7 

.8 

29 

5.6 

7.1 

1.5 

6.3 

6.8 

.5 

6 

5.6 

6.5 

.9 

5.8 

7.0 

1.2 

30 

6.0 

8.1 

2.1 

5.9 

7.1 

1.2 

7 

5.5 

6.7 

1.2 

5.3 

6.3 

1.0 

31 

5.7 

6.9 

.1.2 

5.6 

7.9 

2.3 

8 

5.9 

8.5 

2.6 

5.6 

8.8 

3.2 

32 

5.2 

6.6 

1.4 

5.8 

7.2 

1.4 

9 

5.6 

7.1 

1.5 

5.7 

6.7 

1.0 

33 

5.4 

7.0 

1.6 

5.6 

7.0 

1.4 

10 

5.7 

7.1 

1.4 

5.6 

6.7 

1.1 

34 

5.9 

7.1 

1.2 

5.9 

6.9 

1.0 

11 

6.8 

8.4 

1.6 

5.7 

6.8 

1.1 

35 

6.5 

7.7 

1.2 

5.9 

7.5 

1.6 

12 

5.6 

6.5 

.9 

5.7 

7.3 

1.6 

36 

5.4 

6.6 

1.2 

5.5 

7.2 

1.7 

13 

6.1 

8.3 

2.2 

5.9 

7.4 

1.5 

37 

5.9 

7.9 

2.0 

5.7 

7.4 

1.7 

14 

6.2 

8.6 

2.4 

6.2 

8.0 

1.8 

38 

6.2 

9.7 

3.5 

5.2 

7.9 

2.7 

15 

6.2 

8.1 

1.9 

6.4 

8.9 

2.5 

39 

6.3 

8.2 

1.9 

5.5 

7.2 

1.7 

16 

6.3 

8.5 

2.2 

6.0 

7.5 

1.5 

40 

5.6 

7.2 

1.6 

6.8 

8.8 

2.0 

17 

6.2 

7.4 

1.2 

6.2 

7.9 

1.7 

41 

6.2 

7.7 

1.5 

6.2 

7.1 

.9 

18 

5.2 

6.0 

.8 

5.6 

7.2 

1.6 

42 

6.2 

6.2 

.0 

4.2 

6.2 

2.0 

19 

6.2 

8.0 

1.8 

4.7 

6.1 

1.4 

43 

4.8 

6.0 

1.2 

6.3 

7.0 

.7 

20 

5.1 

6.7 

1.6 

5.3 

6.4 

1.1 

44 

6.4 

7.3 

.9 

6.0 

7.5 

1.5 

21 

5.7 

6.9 

1.2 

5.7 

6.6 

.9 

45 

3.2 

6.9 

3.7 

6.3 

6.6 

.3 

22 

6.2 

8.6 

2.4 

5.7 

6.8 

1.1 

46 

5.0 

7.7 

2.7 

6.2 

7.9 

1.7 

23 

6.2 

7.3 

1.1 

5.5 

7.0 

1.5 

^7 

4.7 

5.7 

1.0 

4.9 

5.9 

1.0 

24 

5.5 

7.0 

1.5 

5.8 

7.2 

1.4 

48 

5.4 

7.2 

1.8 

5.3 

5.9 

.6 


TOTAL GAINS 






X = 

78.8 


C = 

65.7 


The experimental group gained a total of 78.8, while the control 
group gained a total of 65.7. The larger gain of the experimental -group 
is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level when the "t" test 
is applied. This level is moderately significant. 


EVALUATIONS BY TE.ACHmS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
In addition to the findings which resulted from the statistical 
treatment of the data derived from the study, the experimental teachers 
and school principals were asked to evaluate the over-all effects of the 
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use of the typewriter. The teachers and principals 'were asked to discuss 
the experimental use of the typewriter in regard to seven topics; their 
answers were recorded in shorthand. Comments are reproduced below under 
topic headings. 

The value of the typewriter in motivating students in various subject 
areas 

Teachers' comments .--"Students this year went into much greater 
detail in preparing social studies outlines than any group I have taught 
previously." '"More bibliographies were prepared this year by my students 
than ever before." "This year 1 received five or six 12-page reports in 
social studies; they were all typed, and I have never before received 
such long reports." "The bibliographies prepared by my students this 
year were more detailed than any I have seen any fifth-grade students 
prepare." "They became so interested in typing bibliographies that they 
checked for examples in books at home in which the information given is 
much more detailed than in our fifth-grade books." 

"In creative writing their typed stories appeared to be very short; 
they became aware of this when they started typing, and gradually came 
to write longer stories." "The quality of their creative wxiting im¬ 
proved." "Sentences written on the typewriter seemed to be easier for 
them to catch breaks in, and their sentence structure improved notice¬ 
ably after they started typing original sentences." "Tliere was more 
underscoring where underscoring should appear in creative writing this 
year; I think it was because they liked underscoring in red which I 
permitted." "Several of my student.s enjoyed experimenting in creative 
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writing and in typing social studies reports. They showed initiative In 
typing tables of contents, for example." 

"In spelling, the average number of perfect papers at the beginning 
of the school year was not more than ten; after we began typing our 
spelling lists the average moved up to from 17 to 19 perfect papers. 

I have never before had such a marked increase." "In typing spelling 
lists the slower typists seemed to retard the entire class, so we didn't 
use the typewriter too much in spelling." "We solved the problem of 
slow typing on spelling lists by dictating all the words once and then 
making any necessary corrections with pencil after all words had been 
typed. Double-spacing of typed words permitted us to do this." 

"Perhaps the most difficult thing we did this year with typing was 
preparing ditto masters of a book the class had cooperatively written. 

The book was a report to parents on the activities of the year, and it 
contained samples of creative writing, stories, poems, social studies 
reports, a science experiment, and art drawings. We also Included a 
letter to parents. I have never before been able to get fifth-grade 
students to produce a book of this size and quality." "We produced a 
dittoed booklet for parents. It was a group affair. Each group was 
assigned responsibility for summarizing our activities and achievements 
in different subjects. One member of each group was typist, and the 
bypist was not always the best student. They» enjoyed preparing this, 
and 1 think it was a credit to the ability of fifth-grade students." 

"During the last week of school we presented a program to which 
parents and interested friends were invited. It centered around our 
experiences with typing this year, but it involved much more than typing. 
We worked in committees, prepared programs which were produced on the 
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ditto machine, prepared name cards, varote the script for a skit, and re¬ 
hearsed and produced the skit. It was the most successful culminating 
activity I've ever had." 

P rincipals' comments .--"The typewriter was another thing which did 
something to the morale of the children. It was good for them'.' "It 
tended to intensify the 'we' feeling within the group; they worked to¬ 
gether better because of it." "They wanted to prove to themselves and to 
everybody else that they could do better in other subjects,.so 1 think it 
tended to Improve over the other areas." "There was an Intrinsic 
motivation which transferred to other areas; 1 believe they all put 
forth greater effort." 

The value of the typewriter with special groups of students 

Teachers' comments .--"! feel that It is of greatest value to gifted 
youngsters. My gifted students this year produced more and better reports 
and papers than any I've had previously. The typewriter enabled the 
gifted students to produce their longer works at the same time the less 
able youngsters were producing their usual v;or’K." "The gifted students 
in my class benefitted greatly from typing, but those who were slower 
in other areas seemed to never completely master typing." "I found that 
typing was beneficial to one slow-learner in particular. This boy, at 
the beginning of the year, was able to write only two or three sentences 
while other students wrote full pages. By the end of the year he would 
type six or eight sentences of creative writing, and the quality was 
better than I had anticipated. More important, though, his work looked 
as good as anyone else's, and this did something for him. He gained a 
great deal of confidence from typing his materials." "Ihe typewriter. 
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while of great value to gifted children, applies very well to students 
of average ability. Of course, the best students produce the best work, 
but the average students were able to master typing and I feel that It 
enhanced their work." "One of my slowest students was a boy who couldn't 
vrrite a simple sentence at the beginning of the year. Within a month 
after we began typing he had composed a poem on the typewriter. His 
parents were very pleased, and so was I, for it was impossible to read 
his longhand writing. He found in the typewriter something which he 
could do as well as anyone in the class." 

Principals' comments .--"! don't know how much it actually helped 
them all in their school work, but it certainly did something for the 
morale of all of them." "I think it has especial benefits for exceptional 
children, but I would recommend screening those who study it." 

The feasibility of using the tvoewnriter in the fifth grade in all subject 
areas 

Teachers' conunents .--"We used it in everything except arithmetic." 

"1 think it has great value for every subject except arithmetic." "One 
of my boys did a long division arithmetic assignment on the typewriter. 

He regarded it as a novelty, but I don't think it had much real value." 

Principals' comments .--"! would like to see it tried w'ith every 
subject." "I would like to see this beginning followed up; then we 
could know of its lasting value for all subjects." 

The a bili ty of nil fifth-grade students -to learn to type proper ly 

Teachers' comments .--"Al1 can learn it; it will take longer for 
some than for others." "All can learn it to a degree, but a few of mine 
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never really became proficient typist^" "All of my students mastered 
typing except for one boy who was brain-damaged. He learned to type 
with only the index fingers, but he?^ lacked the muscular coordination 
needed to become a touch typist." 

There were no comments from ^he principals on this topic. 

The introduction and use of the tvnewTriter in the fifth grade with regard 
to the time schedule and other subjects 

Teachers' comments .--"During the first unit, while learning the 
keyboard, we allotted time each day to typing. We spent a few minutes 
less on some subjects than we usually gave to them, but I felt that the 
enthusiasm created by typing and the increased amount of work it per¬ 
mitted later in the school year more than made up for those few minutes 
during the first few weeks." "Typing never infringed on other studies, 
not even at the beginning. On the contrary, it contributed time and 
enthusiasm by motivating the students and enabling them to achieve their 
written work in a shorter length of time." "Once we learned to type 
with some proficiency, it actually made for more work in other areas." 

Principals' comments .--"It didn't sacrifice anything." "It takes 
a competent teacher to do it, but it can be done so that the regular 
academic program doesn't suffer." 

In addition to commenting on the topics discussed above, the three 
experimental teachers were asked the following two questions at the end 
of the school year. Their responses are given verbatim. 

After considerin g all the effort and extra time you have devoted to typing 
this ye ar, wou ld you consider teaching it again another year? 

"Heavens, yes; 1 think my enthusiasm and enjoyment of this project 
came in large part from the res)?onse of the students and from the easy 
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coordination between our typing lessons and our ciflrrent studies." "I 
certainly vrould."" "I would do it every year for it not only helped my 
students, it made me a more enthusiastic teacher." 

In comparison with previous fifth-grade classes, have this year's accom ¬ 
plishments seemed greater or less when the entire class is considered? 

"I had six students this year who had been retained and two w’hose 
IQ's were in the seventies. This was below previous classes I have taught, 
yet they did as much as any previous group." "My group this year was 
slightly above the average of last year, and I think they did much more 
and better work. I don't believe I have ever had a group that did as 
well as this one did." "My group this year was about the same as previous 
groups in ability and intelligence, but they were harder to work with than 
the others. Typing seemed the one area in which we all got together, and 
before the year was over we had produced more work such as projects and 
reports than any previous group. They also scored higher on their 
achievement tests at the end of the year than any group I've worked with 
previously." 

SUMMARY 

Measurements were made of the experimental and control students 
before and after the typewriters were used. Ten areas were measured. 
Experimental students experienced a loss in only one area (social studies 
information), and this loss was moderately significant. Experimental 
students experienced gains in nine areas (handwriting speed, handwriting 
quality, spelling ability, quality of creative writing, quantity of 
creative writing, arithmetic achievement, science achievement, reading 
achievement, and social studies studv skills achievement). The cains in 
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handwriting speed, handwriting quality, and arithmetic achievement were 
statistically, significant at the 5 per cent level. Teachers and 
administrators felt that the typewriter had very great value as a 
motivational device. All of the experimental teachers and administrators 
felt that typing should be continued in the fifth grade. 



CHAPTER VII 


SOC-IARY OF FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECO>DIENDATIONS 

This study was concerned with the preparation of instructional 
materials and the teaching of typewriting in the fifth grade. There 
was concern also with the possible integration of typewriting skill 
into the written activities of the language arts area of study. 

SUMM/JIY OF FINDINGS 

1. It was possible to combine accepted typewiting methodology 
and fifth-grade vocabulary in preparing instructional materials 
particularly suited to fifth-grade students. 

2. The selected classroom teachers were able to use the materials 
in teaching touch typewriting to fifth-grade students. 

3. Fifth-grade students were able to master touch typewriting 
in a relatively short time. 

4. Fifth-grade students used their typev.xiting skill in creative 
writing, in preparing social studies reports, in preparing outlines, 
in preparing bibliographies, and in varitlng spelling lists. 

5. The use of the typewriter had a statistically significant positive 
effect on the handwriting speed and handwriting quality of fifth-grade 
students. Tne use of the typewriter had a positive, though not statistically 
significant, effect on the spelling ability and the creative writing ability 
of fifth-grade students. The use of the typewriter resulted in the 
production of a larger quantity of creative writing by fifth-grade 
students but the increase was not statistically significant. 
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6. The use of the typewriter had a statistically significant posi¬ 
tive effect on the arithmetic achievement of fifth-grade students. The 
use of the typewriter had a positive, though not statistically signifi¬ 
cant, effect on the science, reading, and social studies study skills 
achievement of fifth-grade students. The use of the typewriter had a 
statistically significant negative effect on the social studies infor¬ 
mation achievement of fifth-grade students. 

7. Typewriting was taught in fifth grade without the use of special 
furniture or equipment, other than manual portable typewriters. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. There is justification for teaching touch typewriting to fifth- 
grade students. Measurement of student ability and achievement in ten 
areas indicated growth in nine areas and loss in only one area. 

2. Instructional materials appropriate for intermediate or higher 
grade levels of the elementary school can be prepared in which typewriting 
instruction is given in language appropriate for the grade level. The 
materials used were confined to the fifth-grade level and utilized. 327 

of the 500 words most common to the fifth-grade vocabulary. There were 
no restrictions in developing appropriate typewriting methodology. It 
seems reasonable that this can be done for higher grade levels.. 

3. A satisfactory typewriting instructional experience can be 
provided by the typical fifth-grade teacher provided the teacher has 
been trained as a touch typist. 

4. Intermediate grade level students can sufficiently master the 
typewriter as to double or triple their longhand writing speeds. Type¬ 
writing speeds achieved in this study ranged from 13 to 52 words a minute 
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while handwriting speeds ranged from 11 to 22 words a minute. In the 
Columbia University study fifth-grade students' typewriting speeds ranged 
from 18 to 42 words a minute while their handwriting speeds ranged from 
13 to 22 words a minute. In the University of North Dakota study, fourth- 
grade students' typewriting speeds averaged 42 words a minute while their 
handwriting speeds averaged 11.6 words a minute. 

5. Touch typewriting can be used in every subject area of the 
fifth-grade curriculum with the exception of arithmetic. Students in 
this study used the typewriter for creative wTiting, writing spelling 
lists, preparing bibliographies and outlines, and writing reports in 
reading, social studies, and science. 

6. The use of the typewriter in the elementary school has great 
motivational value. Teachers and administrators were unanimous in the 
opinion that the enthusiasm displayed by fifth-grade students with regard 
to the typewriter was carried over into every activity of the fifth grade. 

7. Typewriting can be taught to fifth-grade students for periods 
of up to 25 minutes per day without seriously impairing other current 
offerings. Teachers and administrators expressed the opinion that the 
improvement in quality and increase in quantity of written work after 
the use of the typewriter had been mastered more than compensated for 
the time devoted to typewxiting instruction initially.' Finding number 
five seems to substantiate this opinion. 

8. The use of the typewriter has a positive effect on the general 
educational development of fifth-grade students. Of ten areas measured, 
students using the typewriter experienced a loss in only one area (social 
studies information), while experiencing gains in nine areas (handwriting 
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speed, handwriting quality, spelling ability, quality of creative writing, 
quantity of creative writing, arithmetic achievement, science achievement, 
reading achievement, and social studies study skills achievement). 

9. Typewriting can be taught at the fifth-grade level without the 
purchase of special furniture. Two types of desks and chairs were used 
in this study. Minor adjustments were made which involved no expense. 
Adequate storage space for typewriters was provided by re-arranging the 
furniture in the classrooms, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the findings and conclusions of this study, the following 
recommendations are made. 

1. Additional instructional materials should be prepared. They 
should Incorporate more subject matter from the present fifth-grade 
curriculum. 

2. Consideration should be given to the Inclusion of a course in 
touch typewriting in the elementary teacher-education curriculum. 

3. The long-range effects of the use of the typewriter upon the 
general educational achievement of students need to be evaluated. 

Tills could be done by a follow-up study of the students who participated 
in this experiment at the end of one year and again at the end of two 
years. 

4. The effect that the typewriter may have as an aid to learning 
for pupils of varying abilities needs to be fully Investigated. 

5. A study should be made in an attempt to determine the degree 
of typewriting skill needed by fifth-grade students. 
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6 . The desirability of using a centrally located typewriting room 
for several sections of elementary school grades should be investigated. 

7 . The effect of the use of the typewriter in school on the home 
study habits of elementary school students should be studied. 

8 . The comparative merits of usln^ the manual portable typewriter 
and the portable typewriter with electrified keyboard with elementary 
school students should be studied. 

9. The amount of research completed In the area of typewriting in 
elementary schools should be considered seriously by all those concerned 


with the education of children. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR TEACHERS 

The- numbered explanations and suggestions below refer to the numbers on 
the teacher's copy of the lessons. 


INTRODUCTION 

Objective; To explain the operation of the SPACE BAR and the CARRIAGE 
RETURN LEVER and to point out the location of the HOME KEYS 
and identify the correct fingers for the HOME KEYS. 

1. HOME KEYS: Read the instructions aloud to students, demon¬ 
strating the correct placement of each finger on the appropriate key. 

The best position for the hands is to have fingers curved over keys. Hands 
should be held near enough each other so that thumbs could be locked to¬ 
gether. 

It is easier to say SEM than SE'IICOLON when calling out drills as 
students type, 

2. SPACE BAR: Read instructions cloud to students and demonstrate 
correct technique. As soon as students have their hands in the proper 
position, activate the space bar on the demonstration machine several 
times, saying SPACE each time. Then have students space on their 
machines while you call out SPACE and activate the space bar on the 
demonstration machine, 

V?hen students begin this introductory exercise the carriage will 
be about half way across the paper. By having them operate the space 
bar 15 or 20 times you will move the carriage over near the right 
margin and thereby have the machine ready to teach the carriage return, 

3, C/-RR1AGE RETURN LEVER: Point to the carriage return lever on 
the demonstration machine and Identify it. Read instructions aloud to 
students and then demonstrate how the carriage is returned. The right 
hand should remain on the home keys when the. carriage is returned. The 
tfitriage return is best accomplished with a TOSSING motion rather than 
a push, 

4, SPACING AND RETURNING CARRIAGE; If students encounter any 
major difficulty in accomplishing the above, you might want them to 
space over and return the carriage several times. It is suggested that 
they space all the way over to the right margin at least once and 
possibly' space over about half way across the paper two or three times. 

Students do not need to be guided by the bell until later. Should 
they ask about it, merely explain that it is just a warning that soon 
the carriage must be returned. 
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LESSON 1 

1. HOME KEY DRILLS: Read instructions alou6 to students and 
again demonstrate the correct positions of the fingers on home keys 
and thumb over space bar. Then, demonstrate how the exercise will be 
typed. Have students watch you as you type the/' first line and call out 
each letter, space, and carriage return. The first line should be called 
as follows: 

FFF SPACE FFF SPACE FFF SPACE JJJ SPACE JJJ SPACE JJJ SPACE FFF SPACE 
JJJ SPACE FFF SPACE JJJ RETURN. / 

Then have the students type the same line a second time without the 
letters and spaces and return being called. While they type the line 
the second time through, you might walk among them or near enough to 
them to observe. If someone is having obvious difficulties, try to 
help them. 

When the second group of letters are to be typed (the "ddd kkk" lines), 
have students return carriage twice (double-space between groups). 

Then, call aloud while demonstrating the second group as students type 
along with you. Demonstrate and call only the first line of each two- 
line group. 

You will help the students a great deal if you pace the early lessons 
well. You accomplish this by the speed at which yau call out the 
letters and spaces. For the first few lessons, try using about two 
seconds to say FFF SPACE. This contributes greatly to the development 
of proper stroking technique. As you near the end of the line, you 
might speed up the pace slightly. 

2. DRILLS ON LETTERS, WORDS, AND PHRASES: Use the same me thod 
explained above for calling out each line the first time through. 

When the words appear, spell them out (say each letter and then space 
rather than saying the word and then space). 


Don't forget to refer to the semicolon as SEM. To call it semicolon 
would destroy the rhythm you've established. 
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LESSON 2 

INSERTING PAPER: Lesson 2 does not Instruct pupils in the insertion 
of paper. It is a relatively simple process and can best be taught by 
demonstration. The following steps should be followed: 

(1) Hold paper lengthwise in left hand (thumb and index finger). 

(2) Gently drop paper behind cylinder (black roll), flush against 
paper guide (small metal which protrudes forward--located at 
left end of carriage behind cylinder--this has been previously 
set at zero on the scale behind the cylinder). 

(3) Vlhile holding paper lightly with left hand, grasp right 
cylinder knob with fingers and thumb of right hand and 
roll it away from you. 

(4) Pull paper ball (metal bar with two small black rollers 
resting on top of cylinder) slightly forward until paper 
is rolled up to wnriting position (about five or six spaces 
up after paper first appears in front of cylinder). 

(5) Push paper bail back to proper position (resting on top 
of paper). 

1. REVIEW: Each lesson will contain a review at the beginning. 

The purpose of the review is merely to refresh in the typist's mind 

the keys previously learned. Teacher should call each letter and space 
and carriage return aloud for first line in each two-line group. Pupils 
should type the second line alone. 

2. NEW LETTERS: In teaching each new letter, the following system 
is recommended: 

(1) Have students look at keyboard and point out location of 
new letter being learned. 

(2) Have students reach for new letter with proper finger while 
looking at the new letter. 

(3) Have students close eyes (or better, look at lesson copy) 
and reach for new letter. 

(4) Direct students through the drill which stresses the new 
letter being learned. 

NOTE: For the first few days, make sure each pupil knows the correct 
finger to use in typing the new letter. This can be assured by holding 
up the proper finger and identifying it. From this lesson on, fingers 
will be referred to by the letter which they type among the home keys. 
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LESSON 2--Continuer! 

3. The third two-line group in this lesson Introduces four-letter 
words. Try not .to change the rhythm which has been established. To 
accomplish this, you might need to take an extra deep breath! 

4. The last part of each of these beginning lessons w'ill Include 
an exercise for students to'type alone (vjithout teacher calling them 
aloud). This portion of the lesson is flexible so far as time is con¬ 
cerned. They may type each line for as long a time as can be spared 
for typing. While students type this portion of each lesson, teacher 
should walk around room, observing and correcting where needed. En¬ 
courage students to do the following two things as you walk among them: 

(1) Look at copy (lesson) while typing. 

(2) Do not look up when returning carriage. 


LESSON 3 

1. Although students are urged to hold all fingers as close over 
the home keys as possible each time a reach is made to a new key, this 
is not always possible. The basic point is that all reaches should be 
made with fingers; hands should not move about. Some allowance must be 
made because of the size of these students' hands. However, hand move¬ 
ments should be kept to a minimum. 


LESSON 4 

1. From this lesson on, many lessons will contain reminders at 
the bottom of the page. You might point this out to students some 
Lime during the lesson (just before they type the final part of each 
lesson would be a good time). 


LESSON 5 

1. Before students begin typing this lesson, read them the 
reminder from Lesson 4. 

2. This rhythm drill contains all letters learned up through 
I.esson 5. Basically, it consists of the home keys. Y’ou might call 
It through twice for them, speeding it up a bit the second time. You 
will notice that this drill alternates the stroking from left hand to 
right hand. It is a good device for building stroking speed and 
establishing smooth rhythm. 
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LESSON 6 

1. REVIEW: This is a review of all keys Introduced in the first 
five lessons. It has been designed so that students may type, at their 
ora speeds, all the keys they know. Brill lines in this lesson are of 
three types: (1) Some lines stress the use of the right-hand keys; (2) 
Some lines stress the use of the left-hand keys; (3) Some lines stress 
the alternate use of both hands. Two new items are also introduced here. 

2. SHIFT KEY: This lesson confines the typing of capital letters 
to the left shift key (A finger) and to letters typed with the right 
hand. The S-D-F fingers should remain anchored while shift key is de¬ 
pressed but this might not be possible with small hands. Students should 
be cautioned to insure that fingers are returned to proper positions if 
It proves necessary to move all fingers when reaching for the shift key. 
Also, shift key must be depressed all the way down and held down while 
letter is typed in order for capital letter to appear neatly on line. 

3. THE PERIOD: No -drill is provided here on this new key. It 
Is introduced and used only to enable students to type complete and 
correct sentences. Wlien the period is being typed, at least the J 
finger should be kept anchored on home base. 

4. CALLING LETTERS TO BE TYPED: From this lesson on, it is not 
essential that all drills be called for students. The review portion 
of each lesson should be called, and also the first line of each tech¬ 
nique or new letter drill ("Joe or Jeff or etc." in lesson 6). There- 
(ifter, students may type on their own. However, teacher should Instruct 
them to type each line as many times as possible and not to proceed to 
the next line until time is called. Then, call time on them and direct 
them to the next line. Allow from two to three minutes on each line 
(that is, two or three minutes for them to type two or more lines of 
i-nch two-line group of words and sentences in the lesson). 


LESSON 7 

1. NEW LETTER: Introduce T in the same manner as other new 
letters have been presented. Students sometimes find it easier to 
type T if they reach from F to R to T. 

2. SPACING AFTER SENTENCES: Two blank spaces should be left 
lifter a period at the end of a sentence. Tliis ensures easy reading 
wlien abbreviations are included in typed material (only one space 
follows a period used after an abbreviation). 


Willie students are typing on their own, without letters and spaces 
being called, the teacher can enhance the learning by walking through 
the room and giving encouragement and advice and taking corrective 
-•iction where needed. 
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LESSONS 8 and 9 

There are r.o special explanations for these lessons since no new 
techniques are involved. You will note that these lessons are shorter 
than the earlier ones, and the last part of each lesson is designed so 
that any ansount of tirae (from a few to several minutes) can profitably 
be spent on it. 


LESSONS 10 through 14 

No new techniques are introduced in these five lessons, with the 
exception of the right-hand shift key. This comes in Lesson 10, and it 
is the same technique on the opposite hand as was taught earlier. 

The previously established pattern of introducing one new letter 
in each lesson is continued. You will note that some drill lines are 
composed of four- and five-letter words. 

The sentences in the final part of each lesson are designed to 
provide drill on whatever new letter is being learned. These sentences 
also contain words fro.m Che list of 100 words most frequently misspelled 
by fifth-grade students. LTien one of the spelling boners is used, an 
attempt is made to give its meaning in the context of the sentence. 

By this ti.me students should have mastered the home row and the 
first few keys taught subsequent to the home row. They sh.ould be able 
to type the review and the new letter drills in less th-an 15 minutes. 

The sentences should be typed by each student at his own rate, and 
this will mean that some students might not get completely through 
the sentences while others might type each sentence three or more times. 
You have no doubt noticed that speed differences are beginning to appear 
among the students. This is normal in any typing class. 

Margins on all typewriters were originally set up for a 30-space 
line (left margin on 20; right margin on 70). Some of the sentences 
in these lessons require almost 50 spaces. If a margin stop has been 
moved, the student will find that his machine stops before he types 
the complete sentence. In such a case, direct the student to tap the 
margin release key (located in the upper right-hand corner of the key¬ 
board and marked M.R.) with his SEM finger. The margin release key 
should not be held down; merely tap it when the carriage stops. 

Directions for typing sentences are gradually shortened and 
finally eliminated since it is assumed that the pattern has now been 
established. 

By reducing the a.mount of drill and letting each student type the 
sentences at his own speed, it is believed that a lesson can be 
liandled each day. If the lessons still contain too much material 
for a period of from 20 to 25 minutes, they will be shortened again. 
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LESSON 15 

This lesson introduces a different version of the home-row 
rhythm drill. You will notice that this one contains all letters of 
the home row and that there are no spaces between letters. The drill 
starts with the little fingers and works in to the center of the key¬ 
board, then back out, then back in to center, etc. Hands are used 
alternately. This exercise will be found in the next several lessons. 
Students should be cautioned to use the correct finger for each lesson. 

LESSON 13 

In this lesson, for the first time, students type abbreviations. 
There is a reminder in the lesson to leave one space after the period 
at the end of an abbreviation and two spaces after the period at the 
end of a sentence. 

This lesson also Includes a paragraph. The faster students should 
be able to type it at least twice, and it Is hoped that each student 
will be able to type it at least once. 

The paragraph here and the next few are not indented. This will be 
taught soon after the lettered portion of the keyboard is completed. 

LESSON 20 

This lesson introduces two letter keys, X and Z, and completes 
the introduction of the lettered portion of the keyboard. These two 
keys are introduced in the same lesson and less drill is provided than 
usual because these keys are not often used in writing. 

The short paragraph at the bottom of the page should be typed as 
many times as possible toward the end of the period. 


LESSON 21 

This lesson begins timed writings (speed tests). The drill 
material is comprised mainly of thi^se words the students will encounter 
In their first few timed writings. Tne drill should be practiced in 
the usual way (each line two times). 

The paragraph should be practiced at least once by all students. 
Some of the faster typists will be able to type it two or three 
times. Then, each student should insert a clean sheet of paper and 
type his name at the top of the page as directed at the bottom of the 
lesson. 
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LESSON 21—Continued 

Explain fully to the students that they are to begin typing on the 
paragraph as soon as you say the word BEGIN. They are to type without 
pause until you say STOP. Should they finish the entire paragraph before 
time is called, they are to return the carriage and begin the paragraph 
again. All students must stop when time is called. 

Follow this routine at least three times. Allow one minute each 
time for typing the paragraph, and remind students to space five times 
between writings. 

After the paragraph has been typed during three one-minute timings, 
collect papers. They will be picked up after school and scored, and you 
will be given a list of speeds and errors achieved by each student. 

Lesson 22 will use the same paragraph (with one sentence added) 
and will involve the timing of three-minute writings. Lesson 23 will 
begin Introducing the numbers and sjTnbols on the keyboard. 


LESSON 22 

This lesson contains a three-minute timed writing. Students should 
practice typing the review for four or five minutes. Then they should 
practice the paragraph for five or six minutes. Then, on.a clean sheet 
of paper they should type their names and prepare to type the paragraph 
tor three minutes. You will need to time them and instruct them as to 
wlien to BEGIN and STOP typing. A total of three three-minute writings 
should be given. The best of their three writings will be scored. 

LESSON 23 

This lesson begins presentation of the numbers on the typewriter. 

You will notice that the number one (1) which appears on the top row 
with the other numbers is taught here. Mention is made of the fact 
that the lower-case L is used as the number one on machines which do 
not have a number one on the number row. 

Each of the lessons on numbers will present three numbers. Students 
will not master typing■numbers with the limited amount of drill being 
111 Cored. It is believed that they will develop a degree of fnmlllnrlly 
niilCicient to enable them to use the numbers in their tyjilng. 

In this lesson, just before the last two-line drill is typed, 
iiK'iition should be made of the note at the bottom of the lesson. This 
morely explains how the comma should be typed. 
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LESSON 28 

This lesson introduces several operative par^s of the typewriter. 
Possibly some of the students will have discovered these parts on their 
own. Each operative part should be explained, demonstrated, and then 
explained again while students practice using t|ie part. 

In addition to introducing the operative parts, practice is given 
In their use in the form of a problem. This problem Involves the making 
of a picture by typing certain letters in directed sequences. Directions 
iiust be followed to the letter or the picture/won' t come out right. By 
following the directions exactly, students will type a Christmas greeting 
In red which may be folded into a Christmas card. The picture and the 
fireeting are reproduced below. Those typed by students will differ from 
tills in that students will type in red and the tree will appear to be 
.ipside down which is essential for folding into a card form. 


4c 

★x* 

'frk'k'irk 

■kirkieieirk 

■k-k-k-kirk-kirk 

•kirk-k-k-kkirkirk 

_i-.« . ■ I ■ .t I 1 t t 

kkk-kkk'kkk’kkkirkk 
kkkkkkkk- i r k k k k kkkk 
kkkkkkkk-kk'K- k kk kkkkk 
kkkkkkkkkkkkkkk kk kkkk 
■kkkkk k k k kk kk kk kkk k kkk kk 
kk kkkk k k k k k kkk kkkkkkkk k kk 
k k 
k k 
k k 
k k 

kkkkkkk 

kkkkkkk 


k 

MAY 

ALL THE 
HAPPINESS A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
BRINGS BE YOURS FOR 
ALL THE COMING NEW YEAR 
* * 

■k k 

YOUR NAME HERE 



H.TROTOCTION 


Before you actually begin typing, there are several things vrfaich you 
«U8t do. These things are described below. Your teaoher will read'them 
I'tth you and demonstrate how they should be done. Try to do them exactly 
they are demonstrated, 

HOrTE KEYS ! These are eight keys located on the second row up from 
Ihii bottom. You make all reaches to the other keys from these home bases, 
•1 nee your fingers on the proper keys in this manner: 


LEFT HAND 
r.ittle finger on A 
Ring finger on S 
Middle finger on D 
Index finger on F 

A S D F 


RIGHT HAND 
Little finger on j 
Ring finger on L 
I'iddle finger on K 
Index finger on J 

J K L s 


bite: The character j is 8 punetuaticn mark called the semicolon. 
Until later when we learn how to use it we will oall it SEM. 


SPACE BAR : Your left thumb should be nulled in toward your hand, 

►ipse to"your left index finger. Your right thumb should be held just 
♦vrr the space bar which is the long bar at the bottom of the keyboard, 

Niiw, with your fingers on the home keys and your right thumb resting 
)uBt over the space bar, your hands are rrooerly located for typing. 

Tap the space bar once or twice with your right thumb, making your 
tliumb bounce off the space bar. Notice how the carriage holding the paper 
nivcs along as you tap the snace bar. Tap the epaoe bar as your teacher 
•Itrects you. 

CAR RIAGE RETURN LEVER : This is the bright s^iny lever at the left 
ih'l oTThe carnage, "Vl'ien properly orej-ated, it will return the carriage 
*h(l paper to the left side and also move the paper up to the next writing 
line. To operate the carriage return lever, raise your left hand from the 
i>>yl>oard, place the index finger and the next finger or two against the 
l"|i curved part of the lever, and toss itj Toss the carriage with enough 
(iirce to move it all the way back to the left margin. 


Try tapping the sp.ace bar several times until your carriage moves 
• II the way over to the right margin. Then-return the carriages 
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ASDF/JKL; 


Notice that each line is given twice. Your teacher will call 
out the letters as you tupe then the first tine, V/her. she calls 
SPACE you are to tap the snace bar. tJhen she calls RETURN you are 
to toss the carriage. Then, type the line the second tine through 
at your own speed without the letters being called. 


fff fff fff jjj jjj jjj fff jjj fff jjj (HetumJ) 

fff fff fff jjj jjj jjj fff jjj fff jjj (Return twice ;;) 

ddd ddd ddd kkk kkk kkk ddd kkk ddd kkk 

ddd ddd ddd kkk kkk kkk ddd kkk ddd kkk 

sss sss sss 111 111 111 sss 111 sss 111 

sss sss sss 111 111 111 sss 111 sss 111 

aaa aaa aaa ;;; ;;; j;; aaa ;;; aaa ;;; 

3.33. 333 If) i i t j f ] 333 i j f 

aaa ;;; sss 111 ddd kkk fff jjj aaa ;;; 

aaa ;;; sss 111 ddd kkk fff jjj aaa ;;; 

flovj you are faniliar with all the hone keys. Try typing the 
follovring letters and vTords, Tyne th.e line through the .first tine 
M it is called by your teacher. Tyne it the second tine at your 
own speed. 


aaa sss kkk ask ask aaa 111 all all all 

aaa sss kkk ask ask aaa 111 all all all 

ddd aaa as; as; lad lad lad dad dad dad 

ddd aaa as; as; lad lad lad dad dad dad 

ask ask asks dad dad dads lad lad lads 
ask ask asks dad dad dads lad lad lads 

a dad asks all lads; a dad asks all lads; 
a dad asks- all lads; a dad asks all lads; 



LESSON 2 


REVI^; Type the following letters and v^ords which you learned 
yesterday. Reneinber to strike the keys with short, sharp strokes! 


aaa ;;; sss Hi ddd kkk fff jjj aaa ;;; 

aaa ;;; sss 111 ddd kkk fff jjj aaa ;;; 

lad lad fad fad dad dad sad sad add add 

lad lad fad fad dad dad sad sad add add 


HIT.-r LETTER : E is typed with the “D" finger, ’-hile holding all 

other fingers lightly over their home keys, raise the "D" finger 
and reach up and strike the E. Tyne the following letters and 
words the first time through as vour teacher calls then. Type them 
the second tine at your ovn speed. Try looking at your copy (this 
paper) as you type. 


ddd ddd eee eee ded ded Hd led fed fed 

ddd ddd eee eee ded ded led led fed fed 

ade ade sea sea lee lee fee fee see see 

ade ade sea sea lee lee fee fee see see 

deal deal seal seal feel feel keel keel 

deal deal seal seal feel feel keel keel 

lade lade jade jade leaf leaf deaf deaf 

lade lade jade jade leaf leaf deaf deaf 

sale sale sake sake lake lake lade lade 

sale sale sake sake lake lake lade lade 


Type the following words on your own without the teaeher calling 
then. See how nany lines you can type in the remaining time, 

a sled fell as a sad lad asked a dad; 

a sled fell as a sad lad asked a dad; 

a sled fell as a sad lad asked a dad; 
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Kf WIF-'' ; Tyne the folloi-dr.g review of all the keys you have learned 
this Tar, Your teacher will call the first line; type the line the 
second time on your om. 

jjj fff kkk ddd 111 sss ;;; aaa eee eee 

jjj fff kkk ddd 111 sss ;;; aaa eee eee 

ded ded see see eel eel sea sea lea lea 

ded ded see see eel eel sea sea lea lea 

NFl LfFTER : 0 is typed with the "L" finger. As you reach up to 

type 0 be sure to hold all the other fingers as close over the 
home keys as possible. Betum the "L" finger to its proper position 
immediately after typing 0. 


Ill lol 000 lol old eld ode ode odd odd 
111 lol 000 lol old old ode ode odd odd 

do do doe doe so so sod sod soda soda 
do do doe doe so so sod sod soda soda 

feed feed food food look look kool kool 

feed feed food food look look kool kool 

oak oak soak soak soaks soaks soaked soaked 
oak oak soak soak soaks soaks soaked soaked 

joke joke load load loaf loaf sole sole 

joke joke load load loaf loaf sole sole 


Hop how many times you can type the words bcltw dicing the remaining 
time. 


a load ■ of food locks old; a loaf falls, off; 
a load of focu looks old; a loaf falls off; 
a load of fooa looks old; a loaf falls off; 
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VlWs 

a as ask asks see seed seeds led sled sleds 
a as ask asks see seed seeds led sled sleds 

so old sold of off do does doll food look 
so old sold of off do does doll food look 

■J LETTER ; R is typed with the "F" finger. Lift the "F" finger up 
III reach straight up to R. Do not move your right hand as you make 


■ la reach. Try 

to hold your A 

, s. 

and 

D fingers 

still 

• • 

fff 

frf 

rrr 

for 

frf 

far 

frf 

for 

far 

for 

fff 

frf 

rrr 

for 

frf 

far 

frf 

for 

far 

for 

fff 

000 

rrr 

for 

for 

fff 

aaa 

rrr 

far 

far 

fff 

000 

rrr 

for 

for 

fff 

aaa 

rrr 

far 

far 


aaa 

rrr 

jar 

jar 

rrr 

eee 

•ddd 

red 

red 


aaa 

rrr 

jar 

jar 

rrr 

eee 

ddd 

red 

red 

ere 

ere 

era 

era 

ear 

ear 

are 

are 

rae 

rae 

ere 

ere 

era 

era 

ear 

ear 

are 

are 

rae 

rae 


real real read read rare rare ral^e rake 
real real read read rare rare rake rake 


you type the following try not to look at the keyboard (keep your 
itn on this copy). 

read all addresses for all are for real; 

read all addresses for all are for real; 

read all addresses for all are for real; 


'' I t- D E R : V/hile typing, always keep fingers CURVED 
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LSSSOM 5 


RSVIEvJ r 

as or do so of as or do so of as or do 
as ojp do so of as or do so of as or do 

are ade sea oa]c ode are ade sea oak ode 
are ade sea oak ode are ade sea oak ode 


llE'.'f LETTER ; I is typed with the "K" finger. While holding all the 
other fingers as close to the hone keys as possible, raise your "K" 

finger and reach up and type "I" - then quickly return the "K" 

finger to its hone position, 

kkk iii kik kik iii 111 iii ill ill ill 
kkk iii kik kik iii 111 iii ill ill ill 

lid lid kid kid did did lie lie ike ike 
lid lid kid kid did did lie lie ike ike 

life life like like dike dike disk disk 

life life like like dike dike disk disk 

died died kill kill side side said said 

died died kill kill side side said said 

if if is is aid aid said said laid laid 
if if is is aid aid said said laid laid 


DRILL ; The following drill is very easy and will help you 
develop a good typing rhythn, T>pe it the first ti~e with your 
teacher as she calls it. Then tvpe it several tines on your own. 

a;sldkfjf;idksla;eiro 
a; sldkfjfjdkslajeiro 
a ; sldkf j f j dksla ; eiro 


R E M I D E R; After striking a key, release it If'STALTLYJ 
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LESSON 6 


TYPII!G CAPITAL LETTERS 


Review; a;sldkfjd'!tsla;e/iroa; 

a ; sldkf jdksla ; e'iroa; 

CAPITAL LETTERS ; The shift keys, used In typing capital letters, are 
the wide keys at each side of the bottOTn row <6f the keyboard. To make 
capitals of letters typed with the right hand, depress the left shift 
key with the A finger and hold it down while tj-ping the letter with 
the correct finger of the right hand. Release the shift key as soon 
as you type the letter, and return the A finger L-nediately to its 
home position. Use the follo^jing 1-2-3 motion for tilling capitals: 

1—Depress shift key 2—Tj-pe letter 3—P^eturn A finger 

Type the following words on your own without the teacher calling then: 

Joe or Jeff or Jake or Kas or Ked or Kerr 
Joe or Jeff or Jake or ICao or Kec* or Kerr 

Lee or Le- or Lear or Ike or Ida or Ilka 

Lee or Les or Lear or Ike or Ida or Ilka 

Ola or Ole or 011a or Joe or Kas or Lear 

Ola or Ole or 011a or Joe or Ka- or Lear 

THE P ERI CD ; The period . is ti'ped with the L finger. Just reach 
the ”1^ finger down and tap the period, then return to L. 

Type the following complete sentences. Type each sentence twice. 

See how many perfect sentences you can typej 


Jill asks for a red doll dress. 

"ill asks for a red doll dress. 

Ole li'-es all foods as I like jokes. 
Ole likes all foods as I li’:e jokes. 

Jeff sees a rare seal as I see a sea. 
Jeff sees a rare seal as I see a sea. 
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LESSON 7 


REVIg^ : jJj jJj kKk ILl ILl ili ili oOo oOo 

jJj 3Jj kKk ILl ILl ili ili oOo oOo 


LETTER ; T is tyred with the F finger. Reach up and toward the 
right. Return finger to F iinnediately after tapping the T . 


fff 

ftf 

ttt 

ftf 

fat 

fat 

fat 

aft 

aft 

aft 

fff 

ftf 

ttt 

ftf 

fat 

fat 

fat 

aft 

aft 

aft 

fit 

fit 

kit 

kit 

lit 

lit 

sit 

sit 

sat 

sat 

fit 

fit 

kit 

kit 

lit 

lit 

sit 

sit 

sat 

sat 

fat 

fat 

tat 

tat 

set 

set 

let 

let 

jet 

jet 

fat 

fat 

tat 

tat 

set 

set 

let 

let 

jet 

jet 

jot 

jot 

lot 

lot 

dot 

dot 

sot 

sot 

rot 

rot 

jot 

jot 

lot 

lot 

dot 

dot 

sot 

sot 

rot 

rot 


SraTEI.'CSS ; Type the following sentences twice. See how many perfect 
sentences you can type. In typing, always space twice after a period 
at the end of a sentence. 


Jeff sits as Kate reads. Kit looks at it. 
Jeff sits as Kate reads. Kit looks at it. 


I took tea to a fat lad. Lottie ate later. 
I took tea to a fat lad, Lottie ate later. 


REHINPER : In typing capitals, be sure to hold shift key down 
urttil after letter is tynedj 
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LKSON 8 

K CTIH'f ; a; sldkf jeirot.eirot. 

a;sridkfjeirot.eirot. 

NW LETTER: U Is typed with the J finger. Reach up and slightly to 
Ilic left. ’ Tap the U quickly and return firmer to J. Type each of 
the following lines twice without your teacher calling them. 

jjj uuu luj uuu juj juj kkk kulc juj juj 

jjj ■UTiu juj uuu juj juj kkk kulc juj juj 

dud dud due due sue sue rue rue rut rut 

dud dud due due sue sue rue rue rut rut 

jut jut our our out out us us us use use 

jut jut our cur out out us us us use use 

full full dull dull sure sure four four 
full full dull dull sure sure four four 

SENTENCES: Type each of the following eonplete sentences twice. See 
lOw many"perfect ones you can type. 

Lee talks as Ida reads, 

Lee talks as Ida reads. 

Cur sure task is to read. 

Cur sure task is to read. 

Hurt sued Jud for a dollar. 

Kurt sued Jud for a dollar. 

Use a full loaf for our food. 

Use a full loaf for our food. 
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LESSON 9 


liCTiHC: cldd eee fff rrr ffE ttt iij uuu ^ikk iii 

add eee fff rrr fff ttt jjj uuu kkk iii 


NW Ln'TER ; G is typed with the F finger. Notice that G is on the 
hone rovr. Slnply lift the F finger and reach to the right and tyre G, 
Then, quickly return the finger to F. 

fff fgf ggg fgf fog fog dog dog jog jog 

fff fgf ggg fgf fog fog dog dog jog jog 

jug jug dug dug rug rug rig rig fig fig 

jug jug dug dug rug rug rig rig fig fig 

dig dig sag sag rag rag tag tag lag lag 

dig dig sag sag rag rag tag tag lag lag 

eggs eggs goes goes good good girl girl 
eggs eggs goes goes good good girl girl 


•itTENCES: Type each one tvrice if time Bemits. If you type each one 
l.vlce and there is still sone time rernaininp, try typing each one again, 

Jodelle got a good grade. 

Jodelle got a good grade. 

I guess Lassie is a great dog, 

I guess Lassie is a great dog. 

Joe got a good rug for a glad girl. 

Joe got a good rug for a glad girl. 



l(EVIE'ir: 


LESSON 10 


-c'ck iil ddd eee 111 ooo aaa ;;; 111 ... 

'■rkk iil ddd eee 111 ooo aaa ; ;; 111 ... 

NEJ LETTER ; N is typed vdth the J finger. Lift the J finger and 
reach dov.Ti and slightly toward the left. If you have difficulty in 
making this reach, raise the K and L fingers and hold them, just over 
the keys as you reach down to type N, 


J j j 

jnj 

nnn 

jnj 

and 

and 

and 

end 

end 

end 

3 jj 

jnj 

nnn 

jnj 

and 

and 

and 

end 

end 

end 

fen 

fen 

fin 

fin 

fan 

fan 

fun 

fun 

gun 

gun 

fen 

fen 

fin 

fin 

fan 

fan 

fun 

fvin 

g'.in 

gun 

run 

run 

sun 

sun 

son 

son 

ton 

ton 

tin 

tin 

run 

run 

sun 

sun 

son 

son 

ton 

ton 

tin 

tin 


sang sung sing song rang rung ring gone 
sang sung sing song rang rung ring gone 


C APIT AL LETTERS (Left-Hand Keys) : To make capitals of letters typed with 
the liTt hand, depress the right shift key with the SEM (;) finger and 
hold it down while tyning the letter with the correct finger of the left 
hand. Remember to use the following 1-2-3 motion when typing capitals: 

1—Depress shift key 2—Type letter 3—Return little finger 

Type each of the following sentences twice. 


Sue is a friend of Jane. 

Sue is a friend of Jane. 

Dan and Stan are good friends. 

Dan and Stan are good friends. 

Ann is getting a red and green dress. 

Ann is getting a red and green dress. 

A real king is going to send a sealed note. 

A real king is going to send a sealed note. 
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LESSOH 11 


IlI'lflEM: 

tan 

tin 

sin Din 

din 

dim 

nun 

nut 

not 

one 


tan 

tin 

ain ’cin 

din 

dun 

nun 

nut 

not 

one 

NP-r LETTER 

: W 

is typed with 

the 

S finger 

. Try to 

keep the 

fingers anchored as 

you lift ' 

the : 

S finger 

and reach 

up to tyi 


sss 

sv;s 

\T^r,-r sv;s 

v/ow 

v;ow 

MOB 

woe 

wee 

wee 


sss 

S\!S 

Vin: s;;s 

WOlvT 

wow 

v;©e 

woe 

wee 

wee 


was 

\:as 

wai* v/ar 

vdg 

v:ig 

wit 

wit 

wet 

wet 


was 

was 

v;ar war 

wig 

wig 

wit 

v/it 

v/et 

Met 


jav/ 

law 

a;:e was 

vrar 

new 

nov; 

o^re 

two 

two 


jav; 

law 

a vie was 

war 

now 

no’w 

ov:e 

tl.'O 

tv;o 


!cno’. 

’:new well ■ 

will 

v.'ent wore v;al’t down 


’mov/ ’:nen' v;ell ■ 

i/ill 

went v.'ere v;al!: dov/n 


flEIITEi’CES: Type each of the follovinf sentences as nany tines as you 
run during the renaining tine. See how nany lines you can type without 
.i[iy errors. 


T',;o ’..’oulC ’:nov; it if all \rent v/ell. 

Tvo ’I'ould ’:r.O’- it if all v/ent \/ell. 

Fred id Don vent to a vaId ’.'est rodeo. 

Fi'ed and Don v.'ont to a wild v;est rodeo. 

V/e v;ill do ire 11 now in reading and vn’iting. 
v/e will do vfell now in reading and witing. 
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LESSON 12 


ti CTIPJ ; one and two and one and vcr. and now two 
one and two and one and wen and nov/ two 


'IW LETTER: H is typed v.lth the J finger. It is located on the hone 
lov. Raise the J finger and reach to the left. Return to J innediately 
il'ter typing H. 


fff BSS jjj hhh 
fff ggg jjj hhh jhj 

has has his his hit 
has has his his hit 

had had hug hug how 
had had hug hug how 

then then than than 
then then than than 


hhh her her hen hen 
hJah her her hen hen 

hit hot hot hat hat 
h.it hot hot hat hat 

how the the she she 
ho'w the the she she 

thin thin that that 
thin thin that that 


i( R H I N P E R : Always space twice after a period at the end of a 
sentence. 


IKNTENCSS (Each one at least t»rice){ 


There is her house. Ke has another house. 

There is her house. Ke has another house. 

Hallov/een night holds f'on and treats .for all. 
Hallov?een night holds fun and treats for all. 

V/e thought of their dog when we heard that sound. 
l-Ie thought of their dog when v.'e heard that sound. 



LESSON 13 


KVIE''r: 


has had her hen his fcit hot ho\; hut hue 
has had her hen his hit hot how hut’ hug 


'V LETTER: C is located on the bottom rov and j.s typed vdth the D 
iiif’erT Simply raise the D finger and reach dovn to C. Remember to 
jrpe each key vlth a quick sharp stroke, 

ddd ded ccc ded cue cue cut cut cur cur 

ddd ded ccc dec cue cue cut cut cur c'or 

car car can can cat cat cot cot cow cov 

car car can can cat cat cot cot cou’ cow 


corn corn nice nice once once each each 
corn corn nice nice once once each each 


close clean class could v/atch. wh.ich since 
close clean class could watch which, since 


' r ;rruCES t 

Cur uncle and our cousin cannot go. 
Our uncle and. our cousin cannot go. 

The teacher 'i/as in th.e schoolhouse. 
The teacher was in the schoolh.ouse. 

Santa Claus ’.r 11 call on our class. 
Santa Claus ’..'ill call on our class. 
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LESSON 11* 


It KVIEW ; ice ice nice nice ace ace face- lace race 
ice ice nice nice ace ace face lace.race 


NW LETTER ! Y is located on the third rov; and is typed viith the J 
linger. Lift the J finger and reach up and to the left. Stretch the 
J finger so that you can keep K-L-; anchored. Return to J quickly 
after typing Y. 

jjj jtij jyj yyy yuy yyy jyj jay jay jay 

jjj juj jyj y^-y jrjy yyy jyj jay jay jay 

say say vay way day day dye dye lye lye 

say say way way day day dye dye lye lye 

yes yes shy shy why why you you any any 

yes yes shy shy why v;hy you you any any 

they they year year your your only only 
they they year year y^our your only only 


r. Ein'ENCES ; 

You can type faster than you v.Tite if you try.- 
You can type faster than you wite if you try. 

Joy and Cathy study the history of their city. 
Joy and Cathy study the history of ti.eir city. 

Friday is the last day cf school for the week. 
Friday is the last day of school for the week. 
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LESSON 15 


lil'i vIEW : a; sldlcf jghf jciksla; sldlcf sldkfj 

a;sldkf 3 ghfjdksla;sldkfjghfjdksla;sldkfj 

jay jay V7ay v/ay why idiy a^iy any you you 

jay jay v/ay v;ay why why any any you you 

IJKW LETTER: B if typed with the F finger. Lift the F finger, reach 
i.o\m and toward the right, and tyne the B, This is the longest reach on 
the keyboard so be sure to S-T-R-E-T-C-H your F fingerj 

fff fbf bbb fbf bbb bbb fob fob fib fib 

fff fbf bbb fbf bbb bbb fob fob fib fib 

bid bid bud bud bed bed bad bad ban ban 

bid bid bud bud bed bed bad bad ban ban 

bag bag bog bog beg beg bug bug bet bet 

bag bag bog bog beg beg bug bug bet bet 

book book boat boat both both able able 
book book boat boat both both able able 


S MiTENCRS : 

The big book v/as about a baby boy. 
The big book was about a baby boy. 

Class ended because the bell rang. 
Class ended because the bell rang. 

Lu bought a birthday gift for. Bob. 
Lu bought a birthday gift for Bob. 
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LESSON 16 


! KVIEW: a; sldkf 3 ghf jd'csla; sldkf jghf jdksla; sldkf j 

a: sldkf jghf jdicsla; aldkf jghi jdksla: sldkf 3 


big big bow bow but 

big big bow bow but 

■'VW LETTER: M is typed with the . , 
ii'iS reach down and toviard the right 
i.ho palm of your hand). As soon as 

J3 3 jEj rraa.-: jmj 33^1 

333 jraj iniru 3^.3 jar, 

hen her gem ger net 

hem hem gem gem rx't 

sio;!! sum hum hum mud 

name name them then 
name naiAe them then 


but bad bad bee bee 
but bad bad bee bee 

J finger, Sinply lift the J 
(just pull your J finger in 
you type M return to the J 

jam Ian lam mad mad 
jam lam, Isun mad mad 

met mid mid him him 
met mid mid him him 

mud man man-men men 

time time from from 
time time from from 


il OTENCES ; 

Bill met Nike at the market. 
Bill met Kike at the market. 

Some of them come from liars. 
Some of them cone from Kars. 

Ed needs some time to study, 
Ed needs so.ne tir;e to study. 


finger 

toward 

key. 
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LESSON 17 


'Evre-J: a; sldkf j ghf j dksla; sldkf 3 ghf jdksla; sldkf j 

a; sldkfjghfjdksla; sldkfjghf jdJ-rsla; sldlcf 3 

Jlay r.ay I .'el Kel Sam San Jim Jim Tom Tom 

Hay May !'el l.'el Sam Sam Jim Jim Tom Tom 

ICT LETTER : .V is typed >dth the F finger. Just lift the F finger and 
icach down and slightly to the right. 

fff fvf vvv fvf vow vow vat vat vet vet 

fff fvf vw fvf vow vow vat vat vet vet 

have have gave gave love love move move 

have have gaVe gave love love move move 

live live give give very very ever ever 

live live give give very very ever ever 

every every never roves saved dives visit 
every every never roves saved dives visit 

■JOTENCES- 


She will give me a very good grade. 
She v.'ill give me a very good grade. 

I have to vote for my favorite r;an. 
I have to vote for ny favorite man. 

Dora has a holiday at Thaifcsgiving. 
Dora has a holiday at Thanltsgiving. 
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LESSOK 18 


a; sldkf jghf jdksla; sldkf jghf jdksla; sldkf j , 
a; sldlcf jghf jdksla; sldlcfjghf jdksla; sldkf j 

give give have have very very ever ever 
give give have have very very ever ever 

N E'..' LETTER : P is tvT>ed with the j (SET-;) finger. Raise the ; finger 
and reach up to F. Be sure to keep your fingers curved over the keys at 
nil times. If they are properly curved, this reach will not be difficult. 
Try to type P without moving your elbow. 


? ? ? 

;p; 

PPP 


pad 

pad 

pat 

pat 

pal 

pal 

1 ? 

;p; 

PPP 

;p; 

pad 

pad 

pat 

pat 

pal 

pal 

pod 

pod 

pot 

pot 

pit 

pit 

pig 

pig 

pin 

pin 

pod 

pod 

pot 

pot 

pit 

pit 

pig 

pig 

pin 

pin 

pen 

pen 

pet 

pet 

pep 

pep 

pup 

pup 

put 

put 

pen 

pen 

pet 

pet 

pep 

pep 

pup 

pup 

put 

put 


H E Ni I N n E R : Always leave two spaces after a period at the end of a 
Bcntence, but leave only one space after a period which ends an abbreviation. 


’’A RAGRA^HS : Type the following paragraph at least twice. Although this one 
Ir. double-spaced, you shoulH typ.e yours without the blank spaces between 
lines. This copy is double-spaced to make it easier to read. See if you 
can type the entire paragraph without any errors. 

I'rs. Bishop and Mrs. Bowers both teach 
typing. Mrs, Hipp is a friend of both 
Mrs. Bowers and Mrs. Bishop. She also 
teaches typing. All three of then are 
good teachers. 
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LESSON 19 


REVII1'= a;slckf jihf jd]tsla;sldkf jghf jdksla;sldlcf 3 

a;sld>f j£hf jdksla;sldkf jghf 3 dksla;sldlcf 3 

pore pore pour pour poor poor play play 
pore pore pour pour.poor poor play play 

NEiJ LETTER : Q is typed with the A finger. Keep all your fingers curved 
as you raise the A finger and reach up to type C. Do not move your 
elbow while typing Q. 


aaa aqa cqq aqa qqq quit quit quid quid 
aaa aqa qqq aqa qqq quit quit quid quid 

quip quip quad quad quay quay quit quit 
quip quip quad quad quay quay quit quit 


quick quack quite quiet quill quilt quote 
quick quack quite quiet quill quilt quote 


^ARAGRA^H : Type the follovdnp paragraph at least twice. Remember to 
single space your paragraph, but leave a double space before typing it 
the second time. 


Quite oiter. the teacher asked hin to be 
quiet but he would not quit talking. A 
student nearby quoted a poe.c! v:hich told 
how rude it was to nake noise \fnen sone 
other person was talking. 
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LESSON 20 


REVIEW ; a; sldkf jghf jdjcsla; sldkf jghf jdksla; sldkf j 

a; sldkf jghf jdksla; sldkf ighf jdk:sla;sldkf 3 

/ 

/ 

LETTERS ; X is typed with the S finger. Sir.ply raise the S 
linger, reach down, and type X. 


sss 

sxs 

XXX 

sxs 

six 

six 

fix 

fix 

mix 

mix 

sss 

sxs 

XXX 

sxs 

six 

six 

fix 

fix 

/mix 

mix 

sax 

sax 

wax 

wax 

tax 

tax 

t’OX 

tux 

fox 

fox 

sax 

sax 

wax 

wax 

tax 

tax 

t^ox 

tux 

fox 

fox 

Z is typed with 

the 

A fir,ger 

. Raise the . 

A finger. 

reac: 

and type Z, 










aaa 

aza 

zzz 

aza 

zoo 

200 

zip 

zip 

zag 

zag 

aaa 

aza 

zzz 

aza 

ZOO 

ZOO 

zip 

zip 

zag 

.zag 


hazy hazy lazy lazy zero zero zone zone 
hazy hazy lazy lazy zero zero zone zone 


PARAGRAPH ; Type the short paragraph below daring the rerraindrr of 
the period. Remember to single space the paragraph, but leave a 
double space before typing it the second time. Try to type it at 
least one tine without an error, but type it as fast as you ran. 


A raan should do vhat he can to help his 
pals when they need it. To give aid to 
a pal is very good. 



LESSON 21 


RCTIW; a; sldlcf jghf jdksla; sldlcf jghf jdksla; sldkfj 

a; sldkf jghfjdksla; sldkfjghf jdlcslajsldkf j 

a to do it is he to do it is he his his 
a to do it is he to do it is he his his 

raan can aid pal day ir.an can aid pal day 
nan can aid pal day nan can aid pal day 

when they turn what when they t'orn what 

when they turn what when they turn what 

give very good duty give very good duty 

give very good duty give very good duty 

yo-'or need help each your need help each 

your need help each your need help each 


VAHAORAPH t Type the following paragraoh at least one time. Try to 
type io' rapidly without any errors. You will notice that it is the 
same paragraph you tjcoed yesterday with one new sentence added. 


A nan should do \-ihat he can to help his 
pals when they need it. To give aid to 
a pal is very good. It is yo’ur duty to 
help. 


After typing the above paragraph, insert a clean sheet of naper in 
the typewriter and type your name at the top of it. Your teacher 
vdll direct you as you type the oaragranh two or three times for one 
minute each time. You should start typing immediately when she says 
BEGIN. Be sure to stop typing when she calls STOP. If you type all 
the paragraph before she calls stop, return the carriage and begin 
typing it again. Single space each paragraph, but space five times 
betvreen paragraphs. Remember to type as rapidly and as accurately 
as you canj 



LESSON 22 


REVIEW ; a; sldkf jghf jdksla; sldkf jghf jd]rsla; sldkfj 

a;sldkfjghfjdksla;sldkfjghfjdksla;sldkfj 


vtien 

when 

they 

they 

turn 

turn 

what 

what 

when 

when 

they 

they 

turn 

t'urn 

what 

wliat 

give 

give 

very 

very 

good 

good 

duty 

duty 

give 

give 

very 

very 

good 

good 

duty 

duty 

your 

your 

need 

need 

help help 

each 

each 

your 

yo’ur 

need 

need 

help help 

each 

each 


’'ARAGRAPH: ‘Practice tvring the following raragrarh until your teacher 
??irr "you to stop. Tyre as accurately and as rapidly as you can. 


A man sho’uld do what he can to help his 
pals when they need it. To give aid to 
a pal is very good. It is your duty to 
help. Do a good turn each day and help 
someone in need. It is a fine thing to 
do. 


Today you v411 lie timed while tyring for three minutes. Insert a clean 
sheet of caper in the tjunewriter and type your name at the top. Start 
typing the above paragraph immediately when the teacher says BEGIN. Be 
sur*. to stop typing vjhen she calls STO®. If you type all the way to the 
end of the paragraph before time is called, return the carriage and type 
the paragraph again. After time is called, space up five spaces and get 
set to type the entire paragraph again. Try to do your best typing on 
this exercise. 



LESSON 23 


R EVIEW : aaa aqa sss sws ddd ded asd asd qv;e qve 

aaa aqa sss sws ddd ded asd asd qwe qwe 

NUKEERS 1, 2, and 3: The number 1 is located on the extreme left end 
of the top row of keys. It is just over and slightly left of the Q. 

Use the A finger to type the 1, (ROTE: Many typevn-iters do not have 
the number 1 on them. When tyoirig on such a machine, use the little L 
for the number 1.) 

aaa aqa qqq qlqlll 111 1 aiid 11 and 111 

aaa aqa qqq qlqlll 111 1 and 11 and 111 

The number 2 is located next to the 1. It is just over the W and 
slightly to the left. Use the S finger to tyrie the 2. 

sss sws WWW v/2w 222 222 2 and 22 and 222 

sss sws WWW w2w 222 222 2 and 22 -and .222 

The number 3 is located next to the 2. It is just above and to the 
left of the E. Use the D finger to type the 3. 

ddd ded eee e3e 3.33 333 3 a-’td 33 and 333 

ddd ded eee e3e 333 333 3 and 33 and 333 

Now try typing the following lines which contain the numbers which you 


have 

just learned. 







1 and 2 

and 

3 and 11 and 

22 

and 

33 and 1 


1 and 2 

and 

3 and 11 and 

22 

and 

33 and 1 


12 3 1 

2 3 

123123 

1 2 

3 1 

23123 


12 3 1 

2 3 

123123 

1 2 

3 1 

23123 


11, 12, 

13, 

21 , 22 , 23 , 

31 , 

32 , 

33, 123 


11, 12, 

13, 

21 , 22 , 23 , 

31 , 

32 , 

33, 123 

NOTE; 

: Type the comma 

( , 

) with the K 

finger. 

Simply lift the 


K finger up, reach 
the comma. 

down and slightly to 

the 

right, and type 
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LESSON 2U 


ET/ro-l! fff jjj frf juj ftf jyj ttt yyy ttt yyy 
fff jjj frf juo ftf jyj ttt yyy ttt yyy 


[J MBERS h, $, and 6 ; The n’omber li is located next to the 3. It is 
Dove and slightly left of the R. Type the U with the F finger. 

fff frf rrr r4r 444 444 4 or 44 or 444 

fff frf rrr r4r 444 444 4 or 44 or 444 

le number 5 is located next to the ii. It is above and slightly 
3 the right of the R, Type the 5 with the F finger. 

frf rrr rtr r5r 555 555 5 or 55 or 555 

frf rrr rtr r5r 555 555 5 or 55 or 555 

le number 6 is located next to the 5- It is above and slightly to 
le left of the I. Type the 6 with the J finger. 

jjj jyj yyy y^y 666 666 6 and 66 and 666 
jjj jyj yyy y6>y 666 666 6 and 66 and 666 

fCte the following lines which contain all the numbers which you have 
jarned. 

4 or 5^ or 6 or 44 or 55 or 66 or 4^6 or 654 

4 or 5 or 6 or 44 or 55 or 66 or 456 or 654 

1 2 3 4 5 6 12 13 14 15 16 22 23 24 25 26 

1 2 3 4 5 6 12 13 14 15 16 22 23 24 25 26 

16 26 '^6 46 56 6l 62 63 64 65 656 646 636 
16 26 36 46 56 61 62 63 64 65 656 646 636 
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LESSON 25 


REVIOT ; jjj kiik 111 juj uuu kik ill 111 lol ulo 
33 j kick 111 3 u 3 uuu kik iii 111 lol uio 


Hin-ffiERS 7j 8, and 9 : Ike number 7 is located next to the 6, Jt is 
above and slightly left of the U. Type the 7 with the J finger, 

jjj 3ti3 uuu U7u 777 777 7 and 77 and 777 
33j 3U3 UUU U7u 777 777 7 and 77 and 777 

The number fl is located next to the 7. It is above and slightly 
left of the I, Type the 8 with the K finger. 

kick kik iii i 8 i 888 888 8 and 88 and 888 
kkk kik iii i 8 i 838 888 8 and 83 and 888 

The number 9 is located next to the 8, It is above and slightly 
left of the letter 0. Type the 9 with the L finger. 

Ill lol 000 o9o 999 999 9 and 99 and 999 
111 lol 000 o9o 999 999 9 and 99 and 999 

12345678926374859789 
1 2345678926374859789 

56 47 38 29 65 74 83 92 59 48 37 26 16 
56 47 38 29 65 74 83 92 59 48 37 26 16 

656 565 747 474 838 3S3 929 292 919 191 
656 565 747 474 838 3S3 929 292 919 191 



LESSON 26 

liEViH-f ; a;sldi:f3ghfjdksla;a; 

a;sldkf 3 ghfjdksla;a} 

T HE ZERO ; The ZERO Is the last r.uriber on the right end of the top row. 
type 'ZERO with the ; finger. 

;;; ;p; dpd pOa 000 000 900 800 700 600 

;;; ;p; ppp pOp ooo ooo 900 800 700 600 

T HE SYMBOLS ; Each nur.ber key also contains a symbol. To type the symbols 
depress the shift key and strike the number key. Release the shift. Be 
sure to type symbols and numbers with the correct fingers. Type two lines 
of each of the following drills on symbols. 

The QUOTATION MA.RK is used to indicate exact quotations: 

sss sws v.m \j2\; 222 2"2 2"2 2"2 "2" "2" 

sss sws vrwt.' w2w 222 2"2 2"2 2"2 "2" "2" 

The NUMBER SIGN ( # ) is sometimes used to represent NUMBER; it is also 
used sometimes to indicate POKi'OS: 

ddd ded eee e3e 333 3#3 3#3 #3# //3# 

add ded eee e3e 333 3#3 3#3 3#3 #3# #3# 

The DOLLAR MARK is used when expressing amounts of aoney in figures: 

fff frf rrr rWr 444 4 34 4'j4 4f^,4 44^5 '34^? 

fff frf rrr r4r 444 47,4 44.4 47,4 J>4fiJ $4$ 

The PER CENT sign is used with figures to indicate percentages: 

fff frf rrr rjr 555 575 5/^5 5^^5 76% %5% 

fff frf rrr r5r 555 5>55 5;15 576 7o5% %5% 

The UNDERSCORE is used to underline typewritten material: 
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a ; s 1 d k f j g h f j d Ic s 1 a ^ a 4 

/ 

■'iY7-fBOLS: Below are some more symbols found on your typewriter. All of 
ihese are located on the top row of keys. 

The AMPERSAK3 is used as a symbol for the word AN"D; j 

jjj ouj uuu u7u in m 7&7 m t7& 

jji j’-ij uuu u7u 777 in m m-n^ &i& 

The AKiSTRO^HE is used to show possession and to form contractionst 

kkk kik iii i8i 338 8'8 8'6 8'3 '8* *8' 

kkk kik iii iSi 888 8'8 8'8 8'3 '3’ '3' 

The PARENTHESES are sometimes used to enclose explanatory matter in sentences; 

111 lol 000 o9o 9(9 9(9 9(9 (9( (9( 

111 lol ooo o9o 9(9 9(9 9(9 (9( (9( 

;;; ;p; ppp p^p o)o o)o o)o )o) )o) 

;p; ppp p^p c)o o)o o)o )o) )o) 

riie KTPKEN'is used to separate words between syllables (y'u do not need to 
nhift when typing the HYraEN); 

;;; ;p; ppp p-p - - -0- -0- -0- - 

;;; ;p; ppp f-p-- 2 - -c- -0 - 

The ASTERISK is usually used to refer to explanatory notes at the bottom of 
n page (you must shift when typing the ASTERISK): 

;;; ;p; ppp p-p-*—*— 

;;; ;p; ppp p-p-*—*— 


The UMDERGCCRE (over the 6 key) is used to.underline 
words. The IflTil.E;: is used to separate words between 
syllables and is also used as a dash. 


MOTE: 
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Operative Parts of the Typewriter 


HARGIK COhTROLS ; Behind the part of the machine on which the paper rests 
vhen inserted in the typewriter are two large blac^ MARGIN CONTROLS. Each 
one has a vhite mark in the middle. These are used to change the margins. 
You may either lengthen or shorten your writing line by moving the margin 
controls. To move them, simply push slightly down and then move either • 
right or left. Try setting the follovdng margins: 


LEFT: 12 

RIGHT: 72 

(This gives 

a 60-space 

line) 

LEFT: 17 

RIGHT: £7 

(This gives 

a 50-space 

line) 


There are 8 I 4 spaces on a standard size sheet of tyclng Paper. This means 
that Space H h2 is the middle point of the paper. Therefore, if you wish 
to use a 50 -space writing line and want it to be centered on the paper, 
you put half of the 50 spaces on each side of Space § Ii2. Half of 50 is 
?5, so subtract 25 from ii 2 and set the left margin at 17; then add 25 to 
Ii2 and set the right margin at 67 . You can center any length writing line 
hy this method. 

Occasionally you might be typing and come to the end of your line while 
typing a word. If the carriage locks, you can type beyond the margin by 
tapping the KARGIN RELEASE key (narked M.R. and located at the right end 
of the top row of keys). 


THE TABULATOR : The tabulator (called TAB) is used to indent material. 

Two keys control the tabulator. The TAB CONTROL is located on left side 
side of the keyboard on the frame of the machine. The word TAB appears 
under the key with an S above it and a C below it. 

The first step is to clear all tab stops. To do this, depress the TAB 
key located at the right end of the third row of keys. VThen the carriage 
stops, push TAB COOTROL to C (this stands for CLEAR). Depress TAB again 
iind v'hen carriage stops, clear the tabulator. Continue on in this manner 
until all tabulator stops are cleared, 

Nnx-t, return carriage to the left. Tap space bar five times and push TAB 
cniTIROL to S (this stands for SET). Return carriage, tabulate (depress 
I'AB), and carriage should move in five spaces and stop. You may set up 
tabulator stops anywhere on the carriage by following these steps. 


nOirBLE-S^ACING: The material on this page is single-spaced, that is, it 
i 3 tj’ped without any blank lines between the typed lines. Sometimes you 
might want to type material and leave one or two blank lines between each 
line of typing. To do so, you move the LIKE SPACE REGULATOR (the flat 
piece of metal with a red stripe on it located at the left end of the 
I'ylinder—it has the numbers 1, 2, and 3 beside it) to either 2 (for double- 
•ipacing) or to 3 (for triple-spacing). 
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BACK-S^ACIfXi ! Sometines vhen typing you might not strike a key vith enough 
force to make the letter appear clearly on your paper. In such a case, you 
can backspace and re-type the letter. The BACKSPACE key is located at the 
left end of the third row of keys. Simply depress it one time for each 
space you need to move back. 


RIBBON INDICATOR : This is a small switch located on the right side of the 
keyboard, Just above the top rovr of keys. There are three positions for 
the RIBBON HiDICATOR and these are represented by blue, white, and red dots. 
When the indicator is on blue, you type on the top part of the ribbon and 
your typing appears l*laok. '"Jhen the indicator is on white, you do not type 
on the ribbon at all (this is used only for typing stencils). When the 
indicator is on red, you type on the bottom part of the ribbon and your 
material appears red. . 


SHIFT KEY LOCKS ; When typing an entire word, phrase, or sentence in all 
CAi'WaL' LcTihrcS you lock the shift key. There are two SHIFT LOCKS. They 
are located just above the shift keys at the right and left ends of the 
home rovr. To lock the shift, simply depress either shift lock key until 
you hear a click. To urJjck the shift, depress the shift key and then 
release it* 


Now you will type a very special assigp-ment. You must follow directions 
exactly. First, set up your machine as follows: 

1, Set a tao stop at Space § ('S, Space numbers appear in the 
square opening beneath the ribbon at the point where the 
typebars strike the paper. To set a tab stop remember to 
first clear out all previous tab stops, 

2, Switch ribbon indicator to RED, 

3, Lock shift key. 

li. Set LEFT margin at 50 and RIGHT margin at 80. 

5. Fold a s.heet of white typing paper in half (fold from top to 
bottom). Crease the fold so that it can be inserted in the 
machine. Insert paper in typevrriter vrith folded side going 
in first. Be sure that PAPER GUIDE is set on zero and that 
paper rests against paper guide while going in the typewnriter. 

6. Nov', follow the tjTDing directions on the next Page. Be very 
careful to follow each step exactly as it is shown. 
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1. Tabulate. Type 1 asterisk. Retum. 

2. Tabulate. Backspace 1 time. Type 3 asterisks. Retum. 

3. Tabulate, Backspace 2 times. Tyne 5 asterisks. Retum. 

Ij. Tabulate. Backspace 3 times. Type 7 asterisks. Retum. 

5. Tabulate. Eacksnace Ii times. Type 9 asterisks. Retum. 

6. Tabulate. Backspace 5 tines. Type 11 asterisks. Retum. 

7. Tabulate. Backspace 6 times. Type 13 asterisks. Retum. 

R. Tabulate. Backspace 7 times. Type 15 asterisks. Return. 

9. Tabulate. Backspace 8 times. Type 17 asterisks. Return. 

to. Tabulate. Backspace 9 times. Type 19 asterisks. Retum. 

11. Tabulate. Backspace 10 times. Tyne 21 asterisks. Retum. 

12. Tabulate. Backspace 11 times. Type 23 asterisks. Retum. 

13. Tabulate. Backspace 12 tim.es. Type 25 asterisks. Return. 

llu Tabulate. Backspace 1 tine. Type 1 asterisk. Tap space bar 1 time. 

Type 1 asterisk. Return. 

15. Tabulate. Backspace 1 time. _ Type 1 asterisk. Tap space bar 1 tine. 

Type 1 asterisk. Return. 

16. Tabulate. Backspace 1 tim.e. Type 1 asterisk. Tap space bar 1 time. 

Type 1 asterisk. Retum. 

17. Tabulate. Backspace 1 tim.e. Tyne 1 asterisk. Tap space bar 1 time. 

Tyne 1 asterisk. Return. 

18. Tabulate. Backspace 3 tim.es. Type 7 asterisks. Retum. 

19. Tabulate. Backspace 3 times. Type 7 asterisks. Retum, 

20. Remove paper from typewriter! 

Now, insert the same piece of taper in the typewriter again. This tim.e insert 
the folded side first but the picture you r.ade above should go in unside dovrni. 
let your machine for D0UBLE-S“ACIf'G and start tyning the following 6 lines 
ilown from the creased edge of the paper. 

1. Tabulate. Tyne 1 asterisk. Return (rem.ember you are double-spacing). 

2. Tabulate. Backspace 1 tim.e. Tyne the w-ord "lAY. Return, 

3. Tabulate. Backspace 3 tines. Type ALL THE. Return. 

Ii. Tabulate. Backspace 5 times. T.vpe HA’^^IITUSS A, Return. 

5. Tabulate. Backspace 7 times. Tyne MERRY CKRISTl-lAS,. Retum, 

6. Tabulate. Backspace 9 tim.es. Type BRINGS BE YOliRS FOR. Retum. 

7. Tabulate. Backspace 11 times. Tyne ALL THE COMII.'G Ml-' YF,A.R. Return 

R. Tabulate, Backspace 1 tim.e. Type 1 asterisk. Space. Type 1 asterisk. Retum. 

9. Repeat Line .^R. 

10. Tabulate. Snell out your name silently, backspacing 1 time for each 2 
letters and spaces in your name. Type your name starting at the point 
viiere you stop spelling and backspacing. (Note: If your name is JOHN 
SMITH, you would say JO and backspace once, then say HN and backspace 
once, then say SPACE S and backspace once, then MI and backspace once, 
then TH and backsnace once. Then ty’pe JOHN SMITH and this vrill center 
the name. If your name docs not have an even number of letters and 
spaces, do not backspace for the extra letter at the end.) 

11. Rem.ove paper from typewriter and fold from, left to right so that the 
message you have typed will be inside. 
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The purpose of this unit is to improve typing skill (increase both 
speed and accuracy). There will be ten lessons in this unit. 

All lessons will be typed with the same machine set-up. Margins 
should be set as indicated in Lesson 1. The extra five spaces included 
in the writing line are to take care of the ringing of the bell at the 
end of the line. These extra spaces will be needed when students begin 
typing compositions on their own. 

The tabulator is used only at the beginning of the paragraphs in 
these lessons. 

The lines of drill words and sentences are shown in the students' 
copy only one time, but they should type each line at least twice. Some 
students will be able to type the drill lines three or more times. It 
is suggested that about half of the typing period be devoted to typing 
the drill lines (approximately 10 to 12 minutes). 

The paragraphs should be typed as many times as the students can 
in the time available. The main purpose of these is to build typing 
speed while getting accustomed to typing complete sentences which are 
built around a unifying thought. 

There is a note at the bottom of Lesson 2. This should be explained 
before students begin typing the paragraph in the lesson. This is the 
only new technique introduced in the first six lessons. 


LESSONS 7-10 

Lessons 7, 8, and 9 are a continuation of the skill building 
drills and paragraphs previously used. Students are reminded at the 
beginning of Lesson 7 to set their machines for a 60-space writing line 
(left margin on 12 and right margin on 77--actually 65 spaces). They 
are reminded also to type each line of drill twice. The drill words 
are taken from the paragraph which follows. 

As preparation for Lesson 10, it is suggested that you time the 
students some each day starting with Lesson 7. Probably the best plan 
would be to let them drill on the words for about 10 or 12 minutes, 
then type on the paragraph for about 8 or 10 minutes, and then take a 
one-minute timed wnrlting on the paragraph. This should help get them 
accustomed to timed writings before Lesson 10 in which they will be 
doing a timed writing for the record. 

Lesson 10 Instructs students in counting words In typing. Any 
line of typed material can be counted easily by the following process: 
l--leave the carriage at the point where the writing stops; 2--subtract 
the left margin setting (in this case 12) from the nu.mber of the space 
on which the writing stops; 3--thls gives the total strokes (letters 
and spaces) typed on that line; 4--divide the total strokes tv- 
5 to determine the total words typed on that line. 



LESSONS 7 - 10--Continued 


In Lesson 10, students should spend approximately 10 rainu-tes typing 
the paragraph. They should be encouraged to type over and over any word 
which gives them difficulty. For example, the word "proud" in the last 
line might be difficult for some to type; if so, they should practice 
typing the word over and over for a full line. Then, on a clean sheet 
of paper they should type their names. Time them while they type the 
paragraph for one minute. Aft^ that writing, they should be timed two 
more times (a total of three one-minute vnritings). Finally, on the back 
of the paper, have them type on the paragraph for three minutes. If any 
student completes the paragraph before time is called, he should start 
over again at the beginning of the paragraph. 

Students should be reminded to set machines for double spacing. 

The line space regulator is located at the left end of the carriage and 
is marked 1-2-3. After each one-minute writing, ask them to space down 
four or five times. 

Tlie paragraph used in Lesson 10 was used previously in Lesson 4. 

It is a good paragraph for rapid and accurate typing. The copy here is 
triple-spaced. If anyone notices and questions this, it was done to 
make it easier for them to read as they typed. 
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In this unit you will Improve your typing skill. Type each drill line 
(words, phrases, and sentences) at least tvdce. Your teacher will tell you 
how many times to type each paragraph. 

MARGINS: Set a 60-space writing line (left margin on 12 and right margin on 
77—this, allows five extra spaces in the writing lino). 

TABULATOR; Set the tabulator to indent five spaces (Tab Stop should he set 
at 17). 

SPACING; Single-space lines of drills. Double-space between repeated lines 
of drills. Double-space all paragraph typing. 


U RILL VrORDS (t.TOe each line twice) 

as on ad in ax my are you red oil car nip war pup set mop dew 

it or do he so of and lap aid hen she map six man for pry the 

Your typing stroke sho'old be like lightning—quick and sharp. 

Keeping both feet flat on the floor helps boost typing speed. 

RAPAGRAPH 


Many people read for pleasure and for profit. It can be 
an enjoyable experience. Learning to read well is one of the 
best abilities anyone can develop. There are hundreds of new 
and old books available and they contain much valuable truth. 
Develop the ability to read well. It viLll open new worlds to 
you for the rest of your life. 
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Follow the sane directions that were given in the first lesson of this Unit, 
1 tP!I LL (each line at least twice) 

sat kin was hip fat hop saw ill bag pirn bet ;]oy tea hum web 
me to if am rod nen toe pan bug own end has via lad cod pig 
r.P' irTENGES (each one at least twice) / 

Return the carriage without looking up; this inproves typing,. 
V/atch your copy instead of your fingers and be a good typist. 
P ARAGRAPH 

Typed material is different from that which you write by 
hand. In typing, each space on the line is controlled by the 
typist. In order to make your typed papers neater and easier 
to read, there are i few r’ules which should be followed. The ■ 
period is used after abbreviations and after contractions and 
also at the end of sentences. You should space twi.ce after a 
period which ends a sentence; space only once after all other 
periods. This does not apply to typing decimals in figures. 


Note: To underline a word follow these steps; Type the word. 
Backspace to the first letter in the word (an easy way 
to do this is to spell the word while backspacing once 
for each letter in the word). Then shift with the A 
finger and the 6 key as m.any times as there are 

letters in the word being underlined,. 
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LESSON 3 


[VIEW; (Each line at least tviice) 

a'bcdefghijklranopqrstuvwxyzabcde 
by of the ice was one ago hot and out ran had and use the hit 
at in so on soda made sold many they hand time they with thus 
r? .’CES ; (Each one at least tviice) 

Tell the teacher how much you enjoy reading books and poems. 
Becoming a good reader makes one a better student in school. 


t.HA ORAPH ; 

The first ice-cream soda was-made by accident. A great 
many years ago, n ctnll drug store sold a drink made of ice, 
sv;eet cream, a"d flavored syrup. One hot afternoon, while a 
crowd was in the store, they ran out of sweet cream. At the 
time this happened, they had plenty of ice cream on hand, so 
they decided to use it instead of the sweet cream. It was a 
hit with the cro'Jd, and thus was born the ice cream soda. 
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'IJ;N; (Each line at least twice) 

aA bB cC dD eE fP gG hll il jj kK IL mK nH oO pP qQ rR sS tT 
in to or do you try man who his soe put way pay and off are 
it at by of must best your work play does best will goal thaii 

TK NCES ; (Each one at least, twice) 

Put the book on the table and let it stay there for an hour. 
Ask the man and the boy if they will go to the fair with us, 

i.AC ItAPH t 

You must always try to do your best in school and while 
you are at v/ork or play. The man who does his best will see 
his goal sooner than those who falter by the way. Always be 
alert and put forth your best effort. It will pay off. You 
will be proud that you did the best you could. 
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lyiW (Each line at least twice) 

a; sldkf3ghfjdksla;sldkf3ghf3dk 
it is to of hot day the ice and can any who hot day the ice 
most like into cool snow take have nice year swim also they 
there those these pools lucky where there those these where 

yTENGES (Each one at least twice) 

We go to school each day of the week. V7e try to be on time. 
Most boys and girls like to type. They also like to create, 

yAGR A^H (Type it as many times and as accurately as you can) 

Most people like to jijunp into a cool pool on a hot day. 
After the snow and ice of winter have melted and the weather 
gets hot, it is nice to take a swim. Of course, there are a 
number of places where people can swim any time of the year. 
There are also those who have heated pools indoors and these 
lucky ones can swim any time they desire. 
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lEVIW (Each line at least tvdce) 

to do so if it is an am he me ns to go to do so if it is an 
and may man end tie hen big tip sit owe got too use our bus 
also many elks kept into ring odor coal used push then than 
ample flair eight panel inset title ought total usual rural 

IK’ rrENCES (Each one at least twice) 

The eight boys and girls visited some urban and rural areas. 

y 

Bells «’ill ri !g when it is time to begin studies for today, 

> APAGRAFH (Type it as many times and as accurately as ysu can) 

Many years ago an old woman lived all alone in a forest. 
She had no close friends nor relatives and very few visitors. 
She had a most unusual house, however. It seems that instead 
of wood, her home was made of gingerbread. Can you imagine a 
house such as that standing out in the rain and snow? People 
say that boys and girls ate her out of her house and home. 
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II 


REMINDER ; Set your machine for a SO-space vriting line (left margin on 12 
and right margin on 77). Set the tabulator to indent five spaces (Tab set 
at space 17). Type each line of drill vords twice ; type the paragraph as 
many times as you can during the typing period. 


PRILL WORDS 

the she for the she for had her his had her his old'tig and 
when went when went long girl long girl cane blue cane blue 
they them that they them that hair held hand hair held hand 
black blind other along black blind other along other along 
walk walked slow slowly limp limped walk slow walked slowly 
lead leading reach reached notice noticed lit little little 


PARAGRAPH 

The man and the girl walked slowly along the road. She 
had long black hair, big blue eyes, and her checks were red. 
They held each other by the hand as they walked. The man, a 
cane in his hand, limped as they went along. When I reached 
them, I noticed that the little girl was leading the old man 
for he was blind. 
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II 

TOLL 

big but big but not one not one Its sky its sky the top the 
;)ust from just from snow most snow most come over come over 
rapt peak rapt peak into name into name this city gaze gaze 
world cloud world cloud hides rises hides rises great great 
sight sights might nighty alway always wonder nature called 
outside tourists attention, som.ctimes beautif'ul, beautiful, 
largest complete mo'untains, sometimes beautifiul, attention, 


rARAGRAi>H 

Just outside the largest city in Japan there is a great 
big mountain. It is one of the m.ost beautiful sights in all. 
the world. It rises up and up into the sky, and sometimes a 
cloud hides its peak. On the top there is always snow. The 
mighty mountain is called Fuji, but this is not its complete 
name. Tourists come from all over the v-orld to gaze in rapt 
attention at this wonder of nature. 
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LESSON 9 II 

DRILL 

not any and not any vho has the v.ho has but can o’or but can 
fine live good fine live good earn aost high barn most high 
thing vherc girls enjoy going learn today group every count 
school college university ’onivorsities educai:ion possession 
degree desires citizen usual "onusual unusually universities 
become almost through country privilege valuable possession 

PARAGRAPH 

It is a real fine thing to live in a coimtry w.cre boys 
and girls enjoy the privilege of going to school to learn to 
become good citizens, Not only can everyone go through high 
school, but today all can go to college. Our country has an 
luiusually fine group of colleges and ’onivorsitios and almost 
any boy or girl who desires to can earn a college degree. A 
good education is a most valuable possession. 
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LESSON 10 II 


D IRECT IONS : In this lesson you will take some tl'^ied v.xitings in order to 
"detemine how fast and how well you can type. In tj-ping, each five strokes 
(letters, spaces, punctuation marks, etc,) are eour.ted as one word. This 
is done because some words (such as ts, do, in, an, etc.) are very short 
while others are very long. In the paragraph bclcw, each line except the 
first and last lines, has exactly 60 strokes in it. Since 5 strokes equal 
one >t)rd, divide 5 into 60 and you find that aach line equals 12 words. 

This paragraph is not new to yeu; it has been tjTcd in' a previous lesson. 
Your teacher vrill give you a few minutes in v:hieh to practice typing it. 

You should practice typing any difficult words ever and over until you can 
type them with ease. Then, insert a clean sheet of paper in the typewriter, 
type your name at the top, and your teacher will time yea as you type the 
paragraph several times. 


You must always try to do your best ir. school and while 
you are at vrork or play. The nan who docs his best will see 
his goal sooner than thpsc v.tio falter by the vay. Always be 
alert and put forth your best effort. It will pay off. You 
will be proud that you did the best you could. 
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Tne lessons in this unit are designed to lead students into composing 
their own thoughts on the typewriter. Throughout the unit they should 
use' a 60-space writing line (left margin on 12 and right margin on 77). 
They should use double-spacing and a 5-space paragraph indention. 

Lessons 1 and 2 consist of several questions. These questions 
should be read aloud by the teacher. Ask them slowly so that students 
can understand clearly. Students should type correct answers to the 
questions. Lesson 1 explains the procedure for typing numbers and then 
indenting to type the answers. Should any answer require more than one 
line, students should begin typing the second line of the answer on the 
very first space of the line, directly beneath the number. Lesson 1 also 
explains the ringing of the bell and the operation of the margin release 
key. 

Lesson 3 Introduces descriptions of persons. Description No. 1 is 
supposed to be President John F. Kennedy. Description No. 2 is supposed 
to be Snow White. After these have been read to the class and they have 
guessed the identity of the people described, the teacher should describe 
at least two students (a boy and a girl) who are present in the class. 

The descriptions should contain those elements essential to an adequate 
description of any person. Students should be able to guess the person 
being described. Then, have each student type a description of some 
other student in the class. If time permits, have students type at 
least two descriptions, one of a boy and one of a girl. Again if time 
permits, students probably will enjoy reading their descriptions aloud 
for the rest of the class to try and guess the persons described. 

Lesson 4 requires students to describe, in detail, some winter 
sport. Please stress with them the Importance of being very explicit. 
Baboo should be considered totally uninformed on everything pertaining 
to cold weather. 

Lessons 5 through 9 provide short "lead-ins" and require students 
to use them as a point of departure. Students should copy the lead-ins 
accurately and then continue writing after the copy ends. They may use 
their imaginations, memories, or dreams and type any kind of story or 
article. It is suggested that Lesson 5 be used immediately following 
Lesson A, but that the remaining lessons be saved and used during 
future creative writing periods. 

If you find the device in the last five lessons successful, there 
are many more available. They can be prepared in lessons such as these 
or given to you for use on the chalkboard, whichever you desire. 
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Lesson 1 


Directions : In this unit you will learn to think and compose while typing so 
itiat you iri.ll be able to type stories, poems, outlines, and other school work. 
In some of the lessons in this unit your teacher will read certain questions 
to you. As soon as the question is asked, think of the correct answer and type 
the answer on your paper. You will notice that some of the questions may be 
iinsvrered with only one or two words; others will require complete sentences. 

.let your machine for a 60-spacc vTriting lino. Double-space all writing. Set 
a Tab Stop to indent five spaces. In the first two lessons of this unit there 
will be a list of several questions to be answered. You are to number your 
■ inswers in the foiloiring marncr: Type the number on the very first space of 
Lhc line, then type a period immediately following the number. After typing 
the period, tabulate and type your answer. Your paper should look like this: 

1. First ar.swcr here. 

?. Secorri answer here, 

3. Third ansvfcr here. Continue on in this manner for each answer. 


If j-DU type all the way to the end of the line, you will notice that the bell 
on the typewriter rings a few spaces before the carriage stops. This bell is 
n naming that you are nearing the end of the line, LTien it rings, j’^ou should 
rinish typing the word you arc on and return the carriage. If it is a long 
word and the carriage locks before you finish typing it, tap the MARGIN RELEASE 
key and this vrill permit you to type beyond the right margin. 


Now your teacher will ask you the following questions. Listen carefully to 
the question, think clearly about what you wish to answer, and then type your 
answer. 

1. Lliat is your full name? 

?. liJhich do you like best, movies or television? 

3. VJhat is your favorite television prograjn? 

Ii, Vlhich day (or days) of the week is your favorite television program on? 
?. At what hour of the day does your favorite tclcvlsio.n program come on? 

6. VHiat is the name of >»5ur favorite character on tliis television program? 

7. Describe whatever there is about your favorite ch.-iractor that makes you 
like him or her. 



Lesson 2 


III 


F rictions: Keep the sar.c 60-spacc writing line for all lessons in this unit, 
Sl'ic-spacc all typing, and keep a 5-spacc paragraph indention (Tab Stop). 

»«w<:r the following questions which your teacher will ask. Rencraber to listen 
each question carefully, think about what you want to answer, and then type 
(■•ir answer. 

V/hat is the nane of the school you attended last year? 

I, Vfhat grade were you in last year? 

I, V/ho was your teacher last year? 

What subject (or subjects) do you like best in school this year? 

h vniat game (or games) or sport do you most enjoy playing when you are not 
in school? 

I, About how many months arc there left before sumer vacation begins? 

I, What do you wont to do during your vacation next surrtner? 


Lesson 3 
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D irections : In this lesson you will learn something about describing people. 
First, your teacher will read the two descriptions below (see if you can guess 
the person being described each tine). Listen carefully to the descriptions, 
and pay close attention to the kinds of information given about each person. 

The persons described here night be either real or fictional characters. 

(NOTE: In typing, the apostropfie nay be used to indicate feet and the quotation 
marks may be used to indicate inches. These p'jinctuation marks may be used for 
this purpose only when they are typed with figures.) 


DESCRIPTION NO. 1 

This is a man who is 1:3 years of age. Ho is about 5'11" tall. He is 
married and has two children, a girl and a boy. Ho has brown hair (and lots 
of itl)j blue eyes, and his complexion is fair. Ko usually wears dark suits. 
Ke served in the Navy during VJorld War II. For several years ho served as a 
senator from liassachusetts. On January 20, 1961, ho began a new job. 

From the above description can you name this man? 


DESCRIPTION NO. 2 

This is a young girl, probably about 10 or 12 years of age. She is 
about I:'6" tall. Her hair is black and her eyes are blue. Her complexion 
is very light; it is so light that it has been described as pure white. She 
does not go to school. Instead, she works all day cooking, cleaning, sevriLng, 
and doing other household chores. She shares a home with seven men. Although 
all seven of the men are older than she is, she is taller than any of them. 

From the above description can you name this girl? 


Now, listen carefully to your teacher. She will describe at least two students 
in your class. Pay close attention to such things as her description of their 
age, height, color of eyes, color of hair, complexion, dress, activity, etc. 

Sec if you can name the person being described each tLme. 


T^-ping descriptions : Type a description of a boy or girl in your class. See 
if you can describe them in your typing so that other members of the class 
wo\iId recognice them. Then, type a description of another classmate. If you 
described a boy the first time, try typing a good description of a girl this 
time. If you chose a girl the first time, describe a boy this time. Remember 
that.the value of your description wi!Ll be based on how clearly you have 
pictured the person you are describing. 
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Lesson U 
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D irections : Study the information given below very carefully. ^ After you 
Have read and understand these instructions., type the iriforniation requested. 


Baboo is the name of a native boy who lives on an-island in the South 
Pacific. Ho is ton years old. Ho has never seen a movie nor watched any 
tele-vision program, because the island on which he lives is quite remote. 

He attends a small island school but it is very different from our schools. 

Baboo enjoys going to school, but he is happiest when school is out. 

It is then that he can engage in his favorite games and sports. Ho enjoys 
swimming, sailing in a canoe, fishing with spears, climbing palm trees, and 
just walking through the woods to observe the various tropical birds. It is 
very hot on his island. 

Baboo has never hoard of snow, and he docs not know vAat cold weather 
is like. He has never seen a picture of ice skates nor sleds nor skis. 

Assume that you are writing a page for him to read in which you describe a 
winter sport. You may choose any sport, but be Sure it is one that is played 
only in cold weather areas. Try to explain the sport that you choose so that 
he would understand clearly how it is playe-d. Remember, if you mention such 
things as snow, skis, skates, sleds, c-tc., you vrill need -to describe them for 
him. Think about the sport or game as you type, and sec how ccrapletely you 
can describe it. 



Lesson 5 


III 


Directions: This is another lesson involving thinking as you type. First, 
you are to copy the following sentences exactly as they appear here. Then, 
when the sentences stop, you continue to type, filling' in a^nd naking a story, 
lou may type a story or an article about anything which these sentences 
nuggest to you, but you must start with this opening, 

(Note; Remember to space twice after periods placed^'at the end of sentences.) 


Yesterday was a most unusual day in our town. It started 
out like any other day. Up ’until mid-afternoon everything was 
peaceful and quiet. Suddenly 
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PirectloiTS : Set a 60 -space line vith doeble spacing. Set a 5~Epace 
paragraph indenticn. Ccp;^ the sentences belov; eiiactly as they appear. 
V/hen the raterial belcnj stops, ycu are to contjnae writing.. See hew 
good a storj' ycu can write. 


It was a beautiful spring day. ily best friend and I were out 
walking in tlie -woods, '■•'e sav; a huge old tree and decided to rest 
under it. ’he walked around it, but when we reached the other side 


lESSO!,' 7 III 


Dir ections ; Set a 60-space line with double spacing. Set a 5-space 
paragraph indenticn. Copy the sentences belcw exactlj- as thiey appear, 
Vfiien the material below stops, you are to continue -writing. Write 
anything ycu desire, b-ut ti-}.- to connect it with tiie beginning giv-en 
here. 


Ibther and father ana I got- in t’ne car and started out. At 
last we irere on C’ur wayl I was so excited that I could scarcely 
wait until we arrived at 
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Directions ; Copy the sentences below exnctl;.’' 
stcpj continue writir™. b'rite v/hatever cones 
of reading an.d typing these sentences. Use a 
ingj and a 5-space paragraph indention. 


as they appear. wTien they 
into your nind as a result 
60-Epace li-ne, double spac- 


The sunset was one of the nost beautiful that I had ever seen. 
It had been a wonderful day, and I was glad of all the things which 
t'.ie day had brought. All day long 


izssoi: 9 ■ in 


Directions: Ihpe t;ie sentences belcw. After cepying these sentences 
continue to write any story or idea that the senuences bring to your 
Bind. Use a 60-space line, double spacing, and a 5-space paragraph 
indention. Also, use your iRaginationJ 


It was the day after ny birth.daj' and I- was in a rush to get 
started. Ky uncle had giTCn ne -'. ^S to spend howe'.'cr I wished. I 


left' the house and 



UNIT IV 
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The typing of personal and business letters in Introduced in this 
unit. The personal letter is presented first, and then the business 
letter. Students are asked to first study a sample of the letter, then 
type a copy of the sample letter, and then type two letters of the type 
being studied. The sa.te basic style of letter is used for both the 
personal and the business letters. 

Lessons 1 and 4 both consist of two pages each. The first page 
of each, lesson contains a review of the parts of the letter, with 
notations about how each part is typed, and the second page contains a 
sample letter. 

Lessons 2 and 3 and Lessons 5 and 6 are presented on one page (that 
is, two lessons are given on a single page). The sheet of paper may be 
cut in half and only one lesson given to students at a time if you desire. 

Discussions should be held on the points noted at the bottom of 
the sample letters. 

The sample letters are typed on 50-space lines. When students 
begin composing their owm letters (in Lessons 2, 3, 5, and 6), some of 
them might write very long letters. If so, they should change to a 60- 
space writing line. 

The materials on which the review of letter parts is based in¬ 
cludes three fifth-grade language textbooks, one of which is used in 
your school system, and the elementary school curriculum guides of 
Upper Arlington (Ohio) and San Diego (California) public schools. 
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Lesson 1 


P lrectlona : You are already familiar with writing letters. Tj^jed letters are 

Fint very different from those written in longhand. Below are listed the basic 

parts of typed personal letters. 

1, The Heading ; This contains the return address (street name and number, and 
city and state) and the current date. It is usually placed at least 6 lines 
from the top of the paper and slightly to the right of the horizontal center. 
The heading may be placed a little lower on the paper if the letter is very 
short. 

f. The Salutation : This is also known as the greeting. It is the friendly 
greeting with vliich the letter is opened. In personal letters, a comma is 
usually placed after the salutation. 

3, The Body ; This is the part of the letter which contains the message. It 
usually has more than one paragraph in it. A new paragraph should be started 
when a new subject is written about in the letter. In typed personal letteri 
paragraphs are usually indented five spaces. 

Ill The Closing ! This is also known as the complimentary closing. It consists 
of one or more words used to courteously close the letter. In typed per¬ 
sonal letters, the complimentary closing is started on the second line 
below the body of the letter and at the center of the writing line. A\ 
comma is usually placed after the complimentary closing. 

The Signature ; This is the signed name of the person writing the letter. 

In typed letters, the sender's name is also usually typed four lines 
below the complimentary closing and it is started at the center of the 
vTiting line (directly under the complimentary closing). VJhen the name 
is typed in this manner, the signature should then be written between the 
COTiplimentary closing and the typed name. 


Iludy the model letter on the next page. Pay particular attention to the 
♦iirious parts vhich are described above. 

JInke a typed Copy of the letter on the next page. Set up your machine for 
I ^0-space vud-ting line and single-spacing. Set a tab step to indent five 
Ifaces (for the paragraphs) and another one at space #1*2 (for the complimentary 
llooing and typed name). Type the heading about 8 lines down from the tep of 
llio page ar.d about five spaces to the right of the center. Then, type the 
inlutation six lines belovr the heading, starting on the left margin. See if 
Jimi can make a perfect copy of this letter. 


Page 2 
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3778 Roxbury Road 
Columbus 2, Ohio 
April 10, 1961 


Dear Jim, 

This is the first time I have tried to type a 
letter. Our class has been studying typing since 
last October, and most of us are doing very veil. 

In fact, most of us can type at least tv;ice as fast 
as ve can v/rite with a pencil. 

Typed letters arc alv.'nys single-spaced, unless 
they are less than eight or nine linos long. For 
most personal and business letters, a 50-space line 
will suffice. If the letter is especially long, a 
60-space writing line may be used. This particular 
letter is typed on a 5D-space lino. 

In typing letters, just as in typing stories, 
a new paragraph should be started with each change 
of thought or topic. Jiost paragraphs should contain 
more than just one sentence. Paragraphs arc usually 
indented five spaces. 

It is fun to type letters; most people prefer 
to receive typed letters, too, for they are easier 
to read. Don't you agrec^ 


Sincerely, 


Phil 


A TYPED PERSONAL LETTER — Kotice the following points: 

1. There is no inside address on a personal letter. 

i. Each Daragraoh is indented 5 spaces and the letter is 
single—spaced except for a double-space between each 
paragraph and before and after the closing and after 
the salutation. 

3. A 50 -space line was used (Loft margin was set at 17 and 
Right margin was set at 72 to include 5 extra spaces .for 
the warning bell). 

J 4 . The closing was started at the center (space § 12 ). 

5 . The name of the vn-itor is typed Ii lines under the closing. 
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LESSON 2 IV 


1 ru ctions : Type c personal letter to some- friend of yours. In the letter, 
ry to describe completely some octivity ■'•iiich vou are doing ot school, ifeke 
Ki” letter ss interesting as possible. Try to pat yourself in your friend's 
►I’ce and tell the kind of things vhich you TOuld most enjoy reading about in 
I letter vhich you received. 

'nllovr tho style used in Lesson 1 of this unit. 


LESSON 3 


IV 


Er ections ; Type a Personal letter to the rrincio'l of your school. In the 
TIter, describe your exw-rienccs this year in typing. Tell about how you 
luni-ncd to type, and then discuss v+iat you have typed in your school vprk. . 
lino, in your letter, t 11 your 'Principal ’•iiy you think all fifth-grade boys 
»nri girls should or should not study typing at school. 


1A8 


illow the style used in Lesson 1 of this unit, 
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IM reetio ns: Typed business letters are very sirdlar to'typed personal letters. 
In addition to the parts of the personal letter which were described in Lesson 
1 of this unit, there is one other part vhich business letters have. It is 
ilcscribed below. j 

The Inside Address ; This is used in all business letters. It is the na-ne 
und complete address of the person or organization to v'hich the letter vdll 
be sent. It is placed at the left margin, usually four or five spaces under 
the return address (heading). After the inside address is typed, a double- 
space is left and then the salutation is typed. 

The Salutation : In business letters, this is slightly different from those 
In personal letters. It is typed a double—space beneath the inside address, 
but the words used are usually a little more formal than in personal letters, 
juch salutations as ''Dear Sir" or "Bear Mr. Smith" are used when the letter 
Is addressed to an individual person; when the letter is addressed to an 
organization (a company, for example), the salutation is usually "Gentlemen", 

The Body and the Complimentary Closing used in business letters are the same 
os in personal letters. 

T he Signature : In business letters, the full name of the writer is usually 
lyped four soaces beneath the comjDlimentary closing, and the full name of the 
writer is usually signed. 


Study the rndel business letter on the next page, fay particular attention 
t.o the various parts which are described above, and notice the ways in which 
this business letter differs from the personal letter which you studied in 
Lesson 1 of this unit. 

Type a copy of the letter on the next page. Follow the same line settings 
nnd tab stop settings that you did for Lesson 1. Try to make an exact copy. 
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3778 Roxbury Road 
Columbus 2, Ohio 
April 17, 1961 


Rcnington Rand lypcv/ritcr Division 
The- Sperry Rand Corporation 
315 South park Avenue 
New York 10, New York 

Gentlemen: 

Our class has teen-studying typing since last 
October and most of us arc doing very well as typists, 
V/c arc enjoying typing a great deal, for it enables 
us to do much more written work than we were able to 
do with pencils. C-ur v.’ork is also neater and easier 
to road. 

As you know, v.'c are using Remington portable 
typcivTitcrs. The model we use in the Quict-Riter 
Eleven, V/c like it very much, but we are wondering 
what other models your company has available. V'ill 
you please send us a list of all the various models 
of portable typev.-riters which you manufact'urc. V'c 
thought it would be helpful to us to discuss the 
different models of typewTiters. 

Thank you for supplying this information for our 
class, '-.’c are anxious to learn more about typcv.Titcrs, 

Sincerely, 

y I /T/^ wc-i -a, 

Sam V.'rjnous 


A TY^ED BUSIf-TESS LETTER — Notice the .following points: 

1. There is an inside address. 

2. The salutation used is "Gentlemen" because the letter is addressed 
to an organization instead of an individual. 

3. The full name- of the writer is used. 

li. The length of vTiting line, paragraph indentions, and spacing 
between paragraphs is the same as in tj’ped personal letters. 
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Directions: Type a business letter to the company shown below. Use the 
nime and address of your school in tho heading, and use the present date. 
Tell this company that your class is going to study a unit on Canada, and 
that you understand they have available a movie about the Royal Canadian 
'-•ounted Police. Ask them if they will lend the film to your class for a 
few days. If they cannot lend it, ask them if they rent it and if so, 
what rental fee do they charge. Type and sign your name as the vrriter of 
the letter. Address the letter to: 


Coronet Films, Inc. 

169 South Vabash Avenue 
Chicago 111, Illinois 


LESSON IV 


'"irections: Type a business letter to the Remington Typewriter organization 
(tneir esddress is given below). They loaned tne typewriters that you have 
been using in school. Thank then for making the machines available. In the 
letter, tc-ll them, whe ther or not you have enjoyed learning to type and vhat 
uses you are making of your typing ability. Tell them vhnt you think of the 
m:odel machine you are using. In this letter, as in all tj^^-d original TOrk, 
be sure that all words are srellcd correctly. If you are in doubt about a 
particular word, look it up in the dictionary. Address the letter to: 


Rem.ington F.and Division 
Tho Sperry Rand Corporation 
315 Park Avenue, South 
New York 10, New York 
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Figure 1.--Typewriters Stored in Classroom 



Figure 2.--Typewriters Being Used on Flat-Top Desks 
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Figure 4.--Books Being Used to Increase 
Height of Typists 





APPENDIX C 


Selected Samples of Creative Writing Produced 
by Fifth-Grade Students on the Typewriter 
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Description 


1 


Jinuny D. 

This person is 6 foot and 8 inches higli. He is a good basket ball 
player. He plays for OSU. Hes the second; best play in Big Ten in 
scoring points. He always makes most of the points on there team. The 
team is in first place. He has light browTi hair. Vho is it? (Jerry 
Lucas) / 


Description 

Bill H. 

Tnis person is balled and has a very bad disposishion. He isn't 
from our country and is a very well known man in the U.N. He makes 
about 4 hour long speches. He dosn't like the Free World. He makes 
his people listen to his speches. He is getting Africa on his side. 

He says that Kennedy is a good preident. He is over wieght and is stuby. 


Skiing 

Dear Baboo, 

1 have a winter sport I like very much. It is sking. In the 
winter some people go sking. (I am one of those people) Sking is 
done in the snow. Snow is water, and when it gets cold enough it 
freezes to snow. To ski you have to boards (not exactly a board but 
similar to one) and you attach thease board like things to your feet 
and you have prongs that you push yourself with. The object to'the ' 
game is to go down a hill without falling off. When you can do this 
you can ski! You get sprayed by the snow and it makes you cold like 
the w’ater dowmi in the South Pacific or like the soil (dirt) when it 
has been watered. 

A.aother sport I like is sleding, you do this in the snow also. 

1 have a sled thats made out of wood that is similar to a Surf board 
that you probly ride on the waters. The object of the sled is to go 
dov.'n a hill full speed on the sled. When you can you do this you are 
a good sled rider 1 Believe you me we have a lot of winter sports hear 
that are a lot fun. (Winter is cold wether like the soil after it has 
been watered which is very cold!) 

Y’our American Friend, 

Brenda G. 


^All materials In this Appendix are typed exactly as they were 
originally typed by .students in the experimental classes. Only the 
spacing has been changed. 
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Ice-Skating 


Dear Baboo, 

My favorite sport is ice-skating. You do it in a time called 
winter. It is a time when great winds come and that there is no heat. 
You can tell what it feels like by waving large leaves over your face 
and then covering up yourself with large leaves so that heat can not 
come in. 

To be able to ice-skate you have to have some sort of shoes with 
pieces of metle on the bottom. (it would be nice if you could take a 
knife and sew it to the botto-m of the shoe with the sharp side down) 

When it gets cold enough your water will get hard. It will be 
very cold w’hen you touch it. When it gets hard enough to stand on 
you can skate. To skate, you stand on your hard water and start to 
walk. All of a sudden you will be sliding. This is what you do when 
you skate. 

There are all kinds of things you can do while you are skating. 
You can do a lot of tricks. One of them is trying to skate backwards. 
In doing this you have to try to run backwards. In- skating, after you 
have started, you can try to sit down. Another hard thing to do is to 
skate with only one leg. The easyest way to do this is to starte 
skating and then lift one leg up. 

Sincerely,. 

Beth N. 


The Gravity Gives Way 

Bob P. 

Yesterday was a most unusual day in our town. It started out like 
any other day. Up until mid-afternoon everything was peaceful and 
quite. Suddenly the gravity gave way! It was when we were tj'ping. 

All of a sudden my typwTiter floated off my desk. Then everybodies 
typewriter floated off their desk. Then we started to float around. 

At first we don't know what was happening. But after a while, we got 
used to it. Thats when it got fun. We were even typing in the air! 
Then the gravity came back. And a few of us grabbed onto the lights 
and I grabbed onto the loudspeaker. And the typewriters were right 
above our desks so that they landed right on them. Then it gave way 

again. Mrs.-went floating do-wn the hall yelling out orders. 

TTie water in the bowl w’ith fish floated around and the water came out 
in clumps with a fish in each one. Then the gravity came back. 


THE END 
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Elmwood Becomes the Red Town!I 


Tavia M. 

Yesterday was a most unususual day in our tovjn. It started out 
like any other day. Up until mid-afternoon everything was peaceful 
and quiet. Suddenly there was a yelp coming from little Mrs. Cobber’s 
house. Everyone came a ru,,ing. Mrs. Cobber came running out of the 
houce screeraing HELP! My little girl, my little girl! She's got paint 
all over her'.' Then suddenly Mrs. Colley came out of her hoyse screeraing 
too! My little boy! He's all covered with paint. 

Something was wrong. How could both children be covered with 
paint when they were in different houses? Mr. Ficklebee came running. 

My tank that keeps all ray paint in it has broken and joined with the 
water tank. 0H!1! Mrs. Cobber's house was all full of painty water 
because she had left the water going. Everyone pitched in and helped 
to clear the paint out but no one cojld get in to the faucet and soon 
the paint started to flow out onto the street! Ko one coudl stop it! 
Everyone's w’ater faucet was in the same predicament! The whole town was 
soon flooded, not with water, with paint! Rescue coraraities came from 
all the surrounding towns. The fire department tried to help. It was 
hard work rowing through paint! All of the boats got a fresh cover of 
paint! A few of the boats tip ed over! Mine among them. 

Now we are all safe and sound in Sinraa one of the towns near here. 
The paint finally wore down and men are trying to rescue the town. NOW 
OUR TOWN IS KNOWN AS THE RED TOWN!!!11 


My Dream 


Robin L. 

It was a beautiful spring day. My best friend and I were out 
walking in the woods. We saw a huge old tree and decided to rest 
under It. We walked around it, but when we reached the other side 
we found that there were 7 huge black bears right in front of us. We 
were so fringhtend we just stood there staring. A few minutes later 
a large black crow flew right in front of ourjfaces. That wakend us 
up a bit. We ran and we ran, the bears right after us. Soon we came 
to a cliff. It was about. 50 feet down with a lake at its end. 

We looked in front of us, the cliff. We looked in back of us, 
the bears. On both sides were thorn bushes. We were TOPPED! My 
friend cut hereself on a thorn bush and suddenly disappered. I tried 
it, the same thing hapi)end. 

Then 1 heard a loud crash, I woke up and found that it was only 
a dream! 
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VISITOR IROM PLANET XI 


Sheila S. 

It was a beautiful spring day. My best friend and I were out 
walking in the woods. Ke saw a huge bid tree and decided to rest 
under it. We walked around it, but when we reached the other side, 
we sloped in sheer fright. It seemed unbelieveable, but there before 
our eyes, we beheld a huge metal ball, at least, 20 feet in diameter. 
Standing beside it was a huge creature with grotesque features, not 
at all resembling man as we know him on this planet. 

After our first fear of him had subsided, we walked closer in 
order to observe him within closer range. He was, approximately, 
eight feet tall, a large body, with dangling arms and legs which 
showed .great strength. 

Despite his unusual appearance, he seemed willing to be friendly 
with us and invited us to take a trip to his planet. We consented to 
go because of our curiosity and spirit for adventure. 

Within a short time after we had enetered the strange sphere, we 
were off into space and traveling at a tremendous rateaof speed. As 
we were passing other planets, it gave us a strange sensation of 
weightlessness. We soon landed and found ourselves close to a base¬ 
ball diamond and saw that the Yankees were playing the Baltimore 
Orioles. There was much excitement and we became spectators. 

I woke up and found myself rooting for the Y'ankees. Right there 
and then, I decided never again to eat ice cream before going to bed! 

THE 

N 
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IF 1 WERE IK NEW YORK 

If I were in New Y’ork I would go to one of their famous zoos. 

It, I think, is one of the fullest zoos I have ever seen. Of course, 

1 would go on the subway. 1 hope 1 don't get in the rush hour I What! 
You don't know what the rush hours are? Well, you're lucky you've 
never been in one! People push, yell, and are full of panic. They 
hold the open doors when they are suppose to close. If you were in 
them you could scarcely breathe. 

1 would like to go to the harbor to see the boats come in, unload, 
and go out again. When 1 first came to Manhattan 1 saw the Statue of 
Liberty. I came in a Ferryboat called Pixie Ferryboat and it was much 
fun. And best of all 1 was there when an airplane knocked of the top 
of the Empire State Building. It's so fun here but now 1 have to go 
back home. Good-bye 


Wendy K. 
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Danger over Niagara Fallo 

Paul R. 

One day a daring young iKan started to tightrope walk over Niagara 
Falls. This man was about 6'4" tall he weighed about 200 pounds. He 
walked on a cable 2 inches thick. NTiy he did this was that the circus 
he was In needed money badly. Nobody (even the people in the circus) 
thought he would make the walk. 

Finally the day came that he was to walk. I heard a late weather 
forecast before he was to walk. "Oh no" shouted the crowd the forecast 
says there will be a strong wind blowing over the falls. Nobody wanted 
the man to walk but he is starting. The wind blows the nan starts to 
fall but the wind changed directions. The man gets his balance again 
but the wind is blowing furiously. The rope is getting weak but this 
man is about half way there (to the other side) but the rope broke. 
There under the rope lays a man falling down, down way down, but look 
he landed on a Maid of the Mist boat. The boat goes full speed ahead, 
the man fell on it. Now he was safe. 

Oh what a dayI 


If I had a Wish 

If 1 had a Wish 
I'd be a fish. 

If such a thing could be 
I wish it would happen to me. 

I'd want to be a fish 
That had a lot of swish. 

1 really don't care- about my size 
Just so I have very big eyes. 

This could go on for hours. 

And hours and hours and hours. 

But 1 hope this really dcsen't come true. 
Because I'd rather be here with you. 


Sue AnUjC. 



APPENDIX D 


Special Spelling Tests Used in the Study 

Form Used for Evaluating Creative Writing 

Frequency of Use of Fitzgerald's 100 Spelling Boners 

Frequency of Use of Rinsland's 500 Words Most Coramon to Fifth Grade 
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SPECIAL SPELLING TESTS 

Test No. I . 'Test No. 2 


1 . 

am 

1 . 

and 

2 . 

because 

2 . 

coming 

3. 

cousin 

3. 

didn't 

4. 

don't 

4. 

everybody 

5. 

Feb. 

5. 

for 

6 . 

friend 

6 . 

from 

7.. 

getting 

7. 

going 

8 . 

good-by (or good-bye) 

8 . 

guess 

9. 

Halloween 

9. 

have 

10 . 

here 

10 . 

I'm 

11 . 

Jan. 

11 . 

know 

12 . 

Mrs. 

12 . 

name 

13. 

now 

13. 

our 

14. 

pretty 

14. 

received 

15. 

Saturday 

15. 

some 

16. 

sometimes 

16. 

Sunday 

17. 

teacher 

17. 

teacher's 

18. 

thanksgiving 

18. 

that's 

19. 

their 

19. 

there 

20 . 

time 

20 . 

to 

21 . 

today 

21 . 

tomorrow 

22 . 

too 

22 . 

two 

23. 

very 

23. 

we 

24. 

write 

24. 

writing 

25. 

you 

25. 

your 
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EVALUATION - OF CRI->.TI\T. WRITj/f-.’G 

Languace Arts -for Today's Children , prepared by The CoriiiaisslOn on the 
English Curriculum of the NCTE, lists Ease, Clarity, Suitability, and 
Originality as basic goals in written and hval language. The first of 
these can best be evaluated by observations made by the classroom teacher. 
The remaining three goals are briefly described below. 

Clarity is first of all a matter of clear mental concepts and well- 
formed ideas. Clear thinking is essential to clear writing. Clarity 
in writing is dependent also u-pon the child's choice of words, the way 
he fits them together in sentences, his handwriting, his spelling, and 
his knowledge of how to place his thoughts on the paper so that others 
can read them. 

Suitability is more important in writing than in speech. Children 
must learn to fit content to purpose. The formality or informality of 
writing determines how much of himself he can put into it. A major task 
of the middle grades is to help children learn to differentiate between 
situations and needs and to suit the techniques they use in both writing 
and speaking to those needs. 

O riginality and creativeness need to be preserved and fostered. 
Children should be taught to respect their owti thinking and their own 
expression of it and to be themselves in writing as well as in face to 
face conversations. Such an attitude should not prevent clearing up 
any gross errors in usage that stand in the way of clarity. 

The attached materials were written by fifth-grade students. Numbers 
lower than 50 indicate boys' writings and numbers above 50 indicate 
girls' writings. Students were given their choice of three topics on 
which to write, and wrote for 15 minutes. 


Student 

!:umber 

CLARITY 
Below Averace Above 

SUITABILITY 
Below Average Above 

ORIGINALITY 
Below Average Above 










































































FREQUENCE OF USE OF FITZGERALD'S 100 SPELLING BONERS 


about 3 

from 14 

address 3 

getting 2 

all right 0 

going 6 

am 4 

good-by 0 

and 166 

guess 2 

anything 0 

Halloween 2 

anyway 0 

have 17 

are 37 

haven't 0 

arithmetic 0 

hear 0 

awhile 0 

hello 0 

because 2 

here 0 

birthday 3 

hospital 0 

cannot 0 

I'll 0 

can't 0 

I'm 0 

coming 1 

isn't 0 

cousin 2 

it's 0 

daddy 0 

Jan. 0 

Dec. 0 

know 5 

didn't 0 

Mar. 0 

don't 1 

Mr. 0 

everybody 0 

Mrs. 5 

Feb. 0 

name 10 

Friday 2 

now 6 

friend 4 

o'clock 0 

friends 4 

our 25 


pretty 0 

they're 0 

quit 9 

think 0 

quite 3 

thought 4 

received 1 

through 4 

right 0 

time 19 

Saturday 0 

to 103 

schoolhouse 2 

today 6 

sincerely 2 

tomorrow 0 

some 8 

tonight 0 

sometime 0 

too 3 

sometimes 6 

truly 0 

something 0 

two 10 

stationery 0 

very 26 

studying 2 

we 24 

Sunday 0 

well 12 

suppose 0 

we're 0 

sure 6 

will 30 

teacher 6 

won't 0 

teacher's 0 

would 4 

thanksgiving 2 

write 5 

tha t's 0 

writing 3 

their 4 

you 53 

them 13 

your 35 

there 20 

you're 0 

they 45 

yours 1 
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FREC^UENCY OF USE OF Ri;;SL.4Ku'S 500 WORDS MOST COMMON TO FIFTH GRADE 


a 13/ 

ask 20 

book 8 

church 0 

able 5 

asked 4 

books 4 

city 6 

about 3 

at 23 

born 2 

class 9 

across 0 

ate 4 

both 8 

clean 2 

address 3 

aunt 0 

bought 2 

close 4 

after 11 

away 0 

box 0 

clothes 0 

afternoon 3 

baby 2 

boy 6 

club 0 

again 0 

back 0 

boys 8 

cold 0 

all 38 

bad 8 

bring 1 

come 8 

almost 4 

ball 0 

broke 0 

comes 0 

along 10 

be 23 

brother 0 

coming 1 

also 12 

beautiful 10 

brought 1 

corn 4 

always 13 

because 2 

but 19 

cotton 0 

am 4 

bed 4 

buy 0 

could 7 

an 12 

been 3 

by 17 

couldn't 0 

and 166 

began 0 

called 6 

country 6 

another 2 

before 0 

came 0 

cousin 2 

answer 0 

best 23 

can 39 

cows 4 

any 23 

better 2 

candy 0 

cut 4 

anything 0 

*ig 18 

can't 0 

dad 13 

April 1 

bird 0 

car 7 

daddy 0 

are 37 

birds 0 

cat 4 

day 25 

arithmetic 0 

birthday 3 

card 0 

days 0 

around 1 

black 6 

children 0 

dear 1 

as 30 

boat 4 

Christmas 1 

decide 3 
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did 8 

everything 

didn't 0 

eyes 2 

died 4 

family 0 

different 3 

far 8 

dinner 0 

farm 0 

dishes 0 

father 1 

do 37 

Feb. 0 

does 12 

feeling 2 

dog 7 

feet 2 

doing 2 

fell 4 

doll 4 

few 4 

dollar 3 

fifth 0 

done 0 

finally 0 

don't 1 

find 0 

door 0 

fine 9 

down 2 

fire 0 

dress 4 

first 3 

each 20 

fish 0 

early 0 

fishing 0 

eat 0 

five 1 

eggs 4 

flowers 0 

enough 0 

food 11 

evening 0 

for 52 

ever 12 

found 0 

every 6 

four 4 


Friday 2 

grandmother 0 

friend 4 

great 11 

friends 4 

ground 0 

from 14 

guess 2 

front 0 

had 24 

fun 7 

hair 6 

game 0 

half 0 

gave 4 

happy 0 

geography 0 

hard 0 

get 1 

has 21 

gets 2 

have 17 

getting 2 

haven't 0 

girl 16 

having 0 

girls 10 

he 16 

give 21 

head 0 

glad 3 

hear 0 

go 12 

heard 2 

goes 4 

hello 0 

going 6 

help 16 

gone 2 

her 20 

good 39 

here 0 

good-by 0 

high 6 

got 7 

hill 0 

grade 4 

him 5 

grandfather 0 

history 2 



hit 10 

king 2 

lots 0 

Mr. 0 

home A 

knew 2 

love 4 

Mrs. 5 

hope 0 

know 5 

made 8 

much 6 

horse 0 

land 0 

make 5 

music 0 

house 11 

large 0 

making 0 

must 6 

how 11 

last 5 

mama 0 

my 7 

hundred 2 

later 2 

man 27 

name 10 

hurt 0 

leaves 0 

many 10 

named 0 

I 24 

left 1 

March 0 

near 1 

iee 20 

lessons 0 

may 8 

never 2 

if 17 

let 6 

me 7 

new 8 

I'll 0 

letter 3 

men 6 

news 0 

I'm 0 

letters 5 

might 2 

next 0 

in 44 

life 6 

miles 0 

nice 12 

interesting 0 

like 20 

milk 0 

night 2 

into 12 

liked 0 

mine 0 

no 2 

is 66 

little 6 

Miss 0 

19 

isn't 0 

live 10 

miss 0 

nothing 

it 59 

lived 2 

Monday 0 

now 6 

it's 0 

long 8 

money 0 

o'clock 

I've 0 

look 11 

month 0 

of 80 

just 8 

looked 0 

more 3 

off 11 

keep 2 

looking 2 

morning 0 

oh 0 

killed 4 

lost 0 

most 28 

old 14 

kind 0 

lot 4 

mother 1 

on 20 



once 6 

put 12 

one 28 

quite 3 

only 8 

radio 0 

or 70 

ran 4 

other 14 

read 23 

our 25 

reading 4 

out 16 

ready 0 

over 6 

real 11 

pair 0 

received 1 

paper 2 

red 12 

part 0 

rest 3 

party 0 

ride 0 

people 9 

riding 0 

picture 0 

right 0 

pictures 0 

river 0 

piece 0 

room 0 

place 2 

run 4 

play 10 

running 0 

played 0 

said 9 

playing 0 

same 0 

please 1 

Santa Claus 2 

poor 4 

Saturday 0 

presents 0 

saw 3 

pretty 0 

say 6 

P. S. 0 

school 18 


see 20 

spring 1 

seen 1 

start 0 

send 3 

started 4 

sent 0 

stay 2 

set 6 

stayed 0 

she 19 

still 0 

shoes 0 

stop 0 

should 11 

store 4 

show 0 

story 1 

sick 0 

street 0 

side 5 

study 6 

since 4 

studying 2 

sister 0 

such 2 

six 4 

summer 0 

sled 7 

Sunday 0 

sleep 0 

supper 0 

small 2 

suppose 0 

snow 12 

sure 6 

so 19 

surely 0 

some 8 

swimming 8 

something 0 

table 2 

sometimes 6 

take 4 

soon 4 

teacher 6 

sorry 0 

teacher's 0 

spelling 0 

teaching 0 



tell 2 

together 0 

very 26 

white 0 

ten 0 

told 1 

visit 4 

who 20 

than 17 

tomorrow 0 

walk 9 

why 8 

thank 1 

tonight 0 

walking 1 

will 30 

thanksgiving 2 

too 3 

want 0 

window 0 

that 25 

took 2 

wanted 0 

winter 2 

the 153 

top 4 

war 8 

wish 1 

their 4 

town 1 

warm 0 

with 9 

them 13 

toys 0 

was 38 

won't 0 

then 6 

train 0 

wasn't 0 

wood 3 

there 20 

tree 1 

watch 4 

work 8 

these 6 

trees 0 

water 0 

world 10 

they 45 

tried 1 

way 13 

would 4 

thing 5 

trip 0 

we 24 

write 5 

things 1 

truly 0 

weather 2 

writing 3 

think 0 

try 10 

v'ie\ 4 

wrote 0 

this 15 

two 10 

weeks 0 

yard 0 

thought 4 

uncle 3 

well 12 

year 9 

three 1 

under 1 

went 12 

years 4 

through 4 

until 2 

were 7 

yes 4 

till 0 

up 7 

what 12 

yesterday 1 

time 19 

us 16 

when 23 

yet 0 

times 0 

use 13 

where 10 

you 53 

to 103 

used 5 

which 11 

your 35 

today 6 

vacation 0 

while 6 

yours 1 
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Tables Depicting Details of Statistical Treatment of Data 
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DIFFERENCES IN MEiVNS OF TEST SCORES BEFORE AND AFTER USE (EXPERIMENTAL GROUP) 
AND NON-USE (CONTROL GROUP) OF TYPEWRITER BY 48 MATCHED 
PAIRS OF FIFTH-GRADE STUDENTS, 1960-1961 
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TABLE 17 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEA-NS OF GAIN'S OF TEST SCORES BEFORE AND AFTER 
USE (EXPERIMEKTAX GROUP) NON-USE (CONTROL GROUP) OF 
TYPEWRITER BY 48 MATCHED PAIRS OF FIFTH-GRADE 
STUDE.NiS, 1960-1961 

LEVEL OF SIGN'IFICA!;CE TESTED BY STUDENT'S "t" 

(To Nearest Thousandth) 


AREA 

h2-AN OF 

X - C* 

VALUE FOR 
"t" 

LEVEL OF 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Spelling 

0.146 

0.415 

■irk 

Handwriting Speed 

1.354 

2.196 

5% 

Handwriting Quality- 

2.188 

2.024 

5 

Science 

0.171 

0.777 

■kk 

So.St.Information 

-0.606 

-2.230 

5 

So.St.Study Skills 

0.529 

1.434 

** 

Reading 

0.035 

0.139 

•kk 

Arithmetic 

0.273 

2.149 

5 

Creative Writing 

0.458 

1.517 

kk 

*Mean of the gains of the 
of the control group. 

experimental group 

minus the gains 

**Not statistically signif 

leant at 5% level. 


SOLTRCE: Tables 5 

through 

14 and computations. 
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